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THE FALL IN GAS STOCKS. 





The recent depreciation in the selling price of gas 


shares is, it appears to us, a most remarkable case of 
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A PROPOSED NEW ASSOCIATION. 
$$$ 
| We would call the attention of our readers to a 


| letter, in another column, suggesting the formation 


being “‘ scared before you are hurt.” We have yet | of a society to Le composed of assistants and clerks 


to hear of a single instance where the income of any 
company has been diminished in consequence of the 
introduction of the electric light; and, on the cther 
hand, we know of no company whose real finencial 
condition is not fully as good as it was a year ago, 
and ip many instances the companies are much better 
off. There are evident signs of a gradual revival of 


} 


business which, though it may be slow is, neverthe- 


less, on that very account, all the more healthy 


To what extent shares of gas property have chang- 


ed hands, during the recent scare, it is not easy to 


employed in gas works. There is no doubt but th 
such an association wonld be of value to its members 
in many ways; but would not the same objects, t 
gether with some additional benefits, be attained | 
another method. What we would suggest in thi 
connection would be the establishment of a class o! 
** Junior’ members in the American Gas-Light Ass 


ciation. 





This is done in many societies, with great benefit 
to the Society, and to those admitted as ‘‘ Juniors.’ 


This is a matter well worth ,the consideration of th 


find out; but while the prices have fallen very much | Association. 


4 


in almost all cases, still it is believed that the actual 


amount transferred bas been very small, ‘There are 
always timid people who, easily $ 
part with what they have; but there are always 
plenty of people to buy good things 
The Journal of G Lighting 


i states, on 
what it deems very good authority, that ’rench spec- 


or less. 
ulators are now buying London gas stocks at the 


present low figures, and says: ‘‘If this be a fact— 


and the source of our information is very good—it is 
most significant. 
really intimately acquainted with the electric light, 
and have had the best opportunities of estimating its 
chavces of success ‘as a competitor with gas, ar¢ 
still confident that the latter iiluminating agent will 
hold its own against its new rival.” 

Similar facts may be shown as to stock seld here. 
In most cases, probably nine out of ten, stocks bave 
been sold to close esta.es. It is easy to see that, in 
such cases, wliere estates are to be divided, there is no 
reason why those personally interested should bid up 
the stock, 
not bought by the parties interested in estates, they 
are taken by investors who are posted as to the real 
condition of the companies whose stock they buy. 

The advice that we would give to all shareholders 
is to hold fast to what you have, particularly as long 
as the dividends are regularly paid. 

There will probably be a grand flourish concerning 
the illumination of Menlo Park before many days. 
But that will be no good reason for selling dividend 


paying gas stocks. 


at any fair price, | 


It shows that those vho have been | 


In almost every case where the stocks are | 


ire , : 
rhere are, in some companies, it is true, son 


10 i 


istants and clerks who take little interest in gia 


7 : } | . 
shtened, hasten to | waking; but, on the other hand, many young we! 


tuke these positions to fit themselves for highe: 
ones. These would be valuable members of the As 
sociation, while the increase in the numbers of ths 
society would extend its usefulness, as well as increas: 
its revennes, 
At the same time those younger men who desired 
| proraotion would be in a position where their qualifi 
cations and general character might be judged of by 
the older members of the profession, and the judg 
ments thus formed would be of value in the selection of 
assistants, as vacancies might occur. 

We hope this matter will be thoroughly discussed 


through our columns. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At the annual meetipy of the American Society of 


vy 











Civil Engineers, held November 6th, the followi 


| persons were elected officers for the year begin: 
| November 6th, 1578 

President: W. Mi rh 

Viee Preside ifs Albert I } 

Ja 3s B. ] 

Secretary: Jobn Bog 

Treasurer. d. d- te. 4 

Directors: George 8S. Green 


t 
| 
| 


William H. I 
C. Vandervoort Smith, 
‘Thomas C. Clarke. 


Theodore G. Ellis 
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Hovey’s Patent Gas-Light Extinguisher. 


We present to our readers, in the accompanying 
illustrations, an important improvement in gas-light 
extinguishers, recently patented by Wm H. Hovey, 


of Springfield, Mass. 


In this device gravity alone is employed to autom 
atically extinguish the gas-light; and there being no 
mechanical movements employed, the device is en- 
tirely certain and positive in its action, while it is| 


thoroughly durable. 


| verted cup can be lifted to the amount allowed be- 


tween the end of the vertical spindle (which guides 
the cup) and the set-screw shown above it; and this 
movement causes the inner rig to leave the mer- 
cury, and the gas flows around the inner ring and 


into the outer ring of the cup; thence it passes 


through a hole, provided for the purpose, to the gas | 


burner, its passage being denoted in the cut by the 


arrows. 


It will be observed that so soon as the cup is lifted 


| the gas is turned on, and the gas pressure acts upon 


| the area within the large ring, where it will remain 


of the cup overcomes it, when the cup falls, and the | 





| 


j 
| 


} 











Fig. 1 is a side elevation, and Fig. 2 a sectional 
view of the extinguisher, which consists of a barrel 
or cylinder, having in its bottom two annular recess- 
es containing mercury, and receiving the two rings of 
a double cup inverted so that the rings of the cup en- 
ter the mercury. The outer ring, however, is the 
longer, and is arrange? to never leave the mercury; 
hence it at all times seals the gas within the outer 


cup. 


The gas from the main enters the inner cup 
through a hole in the centre of the bottom of the 
cylinder, and the weight of the cup, counteracting 
the pressure of the gas, acting upon the small area of 
the inner cup (the ring of the latter being immersed 
in mercury), seals the gas within the inner cup. By 


means of the lever shown in Fig. 1, however, the in- 


until the gas pressure is so reduced that the weight 


gas is extinguished. The point at which this action 


Mass. S. G. Sriness, Supt. of gas company at Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 
For sale at Fairbanks Scale Warehouses, 311 Broad- 


way, New York, and at the principal warehouses — 


Fairbanks & Co., New York; Baltimore, Md. ; New 
Orleazs; Buffalo, N. Y.; Albany, N. Y.; Montreal: 
London, Eng 

Fairbanks, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass, 

Fairbanks & Ewing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Hl. ; Cincinnati, 


|O.; Cleveland, O.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Louisville, Ky 


occurs is regulated by a very simple means of !oad-} 


ing the cup. But so soon as the cup has fallon, th: 


gas pressure, acting on the small area of the inner } 


cup only, is insufficient to lift it until assisted by the 


lever before referred to. 


By loading all the cups in a street or district alike, 


| or according to the elevations, all the lights in that 


street or district would extinguish themselves simul 
taneously so soon as the gas pressure was reduced to 
the required point. Or, if so adjusted, different 
lights would extinguish themselves at different times; 
but the reduction of the yressure upon the street 
lights does not affect the steady supply of gas in 


dwellings. 


The manufacture and sale of this novel and useful 
improvement is in the hands of Messrs. Fairbanks & 
Co., the well-known scale manufacturers, 311 Broad- 


way, who will send as samples any number desired, 


| with full directions as to filling, weighting, and ad 


josting. 


The great waste of gas and the expense attending 
the extinguishing of street lights is well known to all 
managers of gas companies. The patent which Fair- 
banks & Co. have secured the exclusive manufactur 
and sale of meets a want which has long been felt, 
and makes sure an economy which must result in the 


general adoption of Hovey’s extinguisher. 


The accompanying cuts (full size) represent the 
machine. It is attached to each post just above the 
ordinary stop-cock. The extinguisher can be set to 
any pressure, from } to 24 inches, and by reducing 

the pressure on the mains to this point all the street 
| lights will instantly go vut, althcugh not interfering 
\in the least with the lights in the buildings. This 
| pressure is regulated at the works, and when the 
| street lamps are to be extinguished, the reduction of 
pressure to a given point (the work of a moment) re- 
| subts in extinguishing, instantaneously, every street 
llamp. ‘The pressure can then be turned back to the 


maximum point without any éscape of gas. 


Difference of pressure, caused by different altitudes, 
is overcome by weighting each extinguisher to the re- 
| quired point, and in this way every street lamp is 
instantaneously put out by the same change cf pres- 


sure at the works. 


All interested can write or call upon the following 


| parties, who have practically tested these extinguish- 


ers : 
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FIGURE 2, 


Fairbanks & Co,, St. Lonis, Mo. 


Fairbanks & Hutchinson, San Francisco, Cal. 





Manufacturers. E, & T. Frirbanks & Co., St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. 
CoorinG Hor Journaus.—Von Heeren propos- 


es » method of cooling hot journals by a mixture 


of sulphur and oil or grease. The fine metal dust 





|formed when a journal runs hot, and which 
| strong:y acts upon both journal and bearing, 
| forms a sulphide of sulphur. This compound, 
| which grows soft and greasy, does not cause any 
appreciable amount of friction. It has been very 


successfully used by the steamers of the North 


| 


J. H.:Roxirms, Supt. of gas company at Worcester | German Lloy ds,—/run Age. 
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Tho Electric Arc Among the Gas Shares, 


———< 


lows: 


‘*Gas shares have been subjected to considera- 
ble depreciation owing to the publication of some 


exhibit in sacrificing their holdings on the slight- 
est alarm cannot be too strongly deprecated,” 
Among the changes recorded in the official list we 
find Imperial Continental fell 7; Gas-Light and 
Coke, H issue, 7} ; ditto, Ordinary, 5, and so on, 
and 80 on, 


ing (if fun were the writer’s only object) on the 
part of the New York Sw is among the causes of 
this wonderful exhibition of alarm on the part of 
gas shareholders, But we doubt the fun. Any 
man quoting the remark that the sun shines on 
the evil and the good, would, if he combined can- 
dor with perfect knowledge, make an exception in 
favor of the New York Swn. It has a decided 
predilection for the evil. Nor is this all, Mr. 
Edison, besides being the most wonderful in- 
ventive genius of the age, is one of those rare 
beings, an American humorist. Indeed, if we 
are to believe the Western newspapers, those 
universities and stock raisers beyond Chicago who 
hastened, after the manner of our own Oxford, to 
: enshrine his name on the rolls of their illustrious 
. men and beasts, did so not because he had bene- 
fitted mankind or lived laborious days in his la- 


boratory at Menlo Park, but because a word 

: dropped by him had given rise to the rumor that 
he had just put the finishing-touch to a swearing- 
machine. 


So much for the New York Sux. Although a 
student of scicnce will have little difficulty in as- 
sociating the results promised with the discovery 
of perpetual motion, it is quite probable that Mr, 
Edison has actually succeeded in doing whatehe 
states he has done in his telegram : ‘‘T have just 


solved the problem of the sub-division of the 
: electric light indefinitely.” What we wish to 

point out is that itis one thing to do this and 
another thing to produce an electric light for or- 


dinary house and street use. Once put the mol- 
ecules of solid carbon in motion, and just because 
; a solid is in question, the light must be excessive 
and the expenditure of energy must be consider- 
able. 

While it is easy to believe that the future may 
produce a means of illumination midway between 
the electric light and gas, it is equally easy to see 
that the thing is impossible without great waste, 
and therefore cost, with dynamo-electric machines 


nt TN tel tn PN lial ee 


and carbon poles. So long as carbon is employ- 
ed we shall have much light which, perhaps, can 
be increased and steadied if various gases and 
pressures are tried. But streets and rooms full 
of such suns as these would be unbearable unless 
we sacrifice much of the light after we have got 





it. Split up the current in the manner so cheer- 
fully described by the New York paper, and the 
current will refuse to flow altogether if an engine 


In Wednesday’s Daily News we read as fol- 


statements stated to have been made at a meeting | Spee a deka ; 
in Birmingham. The folly which shareholders | ction into Paris, where it is to be met with at 

almost every corner, and at one or more of the | 
railway stations, The general testimony of those | 


There is little doubt that some excellent fool- | 


: 
| or other it is likely to be partially adopted in all 


[OFFICIAL REPORT.—CONTINUED FONM PAGE 205, 


large cities and at extensive public works seems 


of gas-light. 


who are unprejudiced is that at least for wide 
streets, squares, and open places, its lighting ef- 
‘fect is all that could be desired. Every London- 
er is familiar with the effect of the display which 
|the enterprising Mr. Hollingshead has placed in 
front of the Gaiety Theatre, and the glowing con- 


corrects the view of the gas companies, that 
the electric light must necessarily cost more 


essarily wasteful, costs four-fifths what gas 
would, and he is probably correct when say- 


cost more than cne-half. Moreover, in yester- 
day’s Times, Mr. E. J. Reed refers to the case of 
M. E. Manchon, a large manufacturer at Rouen, 
who has gone to considerable expense to alter his 
premises to suit the electric light, and who, even 
with hired engine power, finds that there is an 
annual saving of 22°6 per cent. over gas, with in- 
finitely better light and a wholesome atmos- 
phere. 

Mr. Reed is of opinion that even if the electric 
light cost more than gas, its advantages are so 
great, that for the lighting of public places, mu- 
seums, art galleries, manufactories, etc., he would 
advocate its general introduction. Even Madrid 
one of the most backward cities in Europe, has 
introduced the light, one great benefit of which, 
especially in theatres and other much-frequented 
places, is that the heat generated and the con- 
tamination of the air is greatly less than in the 
case of gas, 

Let the directers of gas companies do all they 


that it will never cease to be required ; a consid- 
erable splitting up of the electric current is im- 
possible, while the brilliant light that we shall 
always get when electricity is employed will gra- 
dually so raise the pitch of illumination that more 


Oct. 10. 





Luminous and Chromatic Sensations.— 
Aug. Charpentier and Dr. Lanholt have found that 
the sensations of light and of color are the results of 
two entirely distinct functions, which, although they 
are intimately blended in the habitual use of the 


lenses they found jhat the sensibility of the eye to 
light was much greater when the eye is at rest in 


however, no such difference noticeable in the sensi- 
bility to color. Charpentier thinks that the explana- 
tion of this fact is to be found in the discovery by 
Boll and Riihne of a reddish chemical substance in the 
retina, which is discolored by light and which is re- 





f of 5,000,000 horse-power be employed instead of 
| the modest one of 500 which is to light the south 
: part ofthe island. If Mr. Edison has succeeded 
in replacing carbon he may have turned the flank 
of the difficulty to a certain extent. 
Although, however, we may pity the ignorance | 
i of those who act upon such statements as those | 


newed in darkness. If we admit, as seems probable, 
that the optic nerve is excited not direct!y by light, 
but indirectly by the chemical modification which the 


;most likely. It will be one of the lights of the 
}future, but not to the excluding or superseding 


trast presented to the miserable yellow tilames of 
the neighboring street lamps ; but the contrast | 
exists because the gas is bad and dear. Mr. | 
Hollingshead, in a letter to the Daily News, | 


to produce than gas. His own display, nec- 


ing that with proper management it need not} 


can to improve their gas. They may be certain | 


gas than ever will be used.— Nature, Thursday, | 


vision, may be clearly distinguished from each other | 
by physiological analysis. By experiments with | 


darkness than when it is in activity. There was, | 


made by the imaginative New York Sun, gas} light produces in the retinal red, the superior sensi- 
companies may well begin to feel uneasy at the | bility of the eye in repose may be explained by the 
general attention which is being drawn to the excess of the photo-chemical substance which the eye 
electric light as a substirute for gas if they are has acquired under the influence of darkness. 


prepared to let things alone. That in one form | Comptes Rendus. 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT 
ASSOCIATION, 


Our own columns have repeatedly borne testi- | HELD AT THE FIFTH AVE. HOTEL, N. ¥., OCT. 16, 187% 
mony to the success which has attended its intro- | 


ene ae 
First DAy—AFTERNOON SESSION, 
Mr, Chambers (of Trenton, N. J.,) then read 
a paper, on the subject of ‘* Water Gas,” as fol- 
lows: 
On WATER Gas. 


The making of illuminating gas by the decom- 


| position of water, with an admixture of petroleum 
or its products, is a subject that more than any 
| other connected with their business, has claimed 
the attention of the managers of gas-light compa- 
nies, fur several years past. 
It was a topic in existence at the time of the 


organization of this Association, and year by year 
came up at its meetings for discussion. 

At the meeting in October, 1876, the Associa- 
tion, after a long debate, seeming to have become 
| weary of the matter, abandoned its further consid 
eration. 

It may now, after the lapse of two years, be 
not amiss, briefly tu consider the progress that 
has been made, and as far as possible judge what 


success has attended the efforts of those who are 
earnestly trying by this mode, to improve and 
cheapen artificial light. 

And upon what in the material world can man 
more nobly expend his powers of mind and body, 
i than in the production of light ; that ethereal and 
| subtle essence which, when ‘‘the earth was with- 
out forn and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep,” burst forth upon chaos at the 
Almighty fiat, ‘‘ Let there be Light.” ‘* And 
God saw the Light which he had made, and be. 
hold it was very good,” 

Not thus can man decree. A creature himself, 
jhe must be content when ‘‘the greater Light 


which rules the day’ withdraws his shining, to 
dispel the darkness of the evening hours, with 
such light as he can extract from substances made 
ready to his hand by the Creator. 

No wonder then that such mighty efforts are 
put forth to improve the modes of producing light 
by human skill. 

Absence of light—is darkness; and we find in 
Holy Writ, that darkness was one of the plagues 
| visited upon Pharoh and his people : ‘‘ And there 
was a thick darkness in all the land of Egypt, 
three days; they saw not one another, neither 
rose any from his place, for three days.” 





With the origin, progress and present attain- 
ment of the coal gas manufacture, you are all fa- 
miliar. 


Let us now as briefly as possible review the 
past history of efforts in the manufacture of what 
we may call ina general way, Water Gas: and 
thus put ourselves in a position to understand the 
| progress that has been made. 

The first experiments in the making of Water 
| Gas, were made in England about the year 
| 1823. 

In a report made to the Manhattan Gas-Light 
Company of the City of New York, in the year 
1864, by Professor John Torrey, Carl Shultz and 
Henry Wurtz, is enumerated a list of sixty pat- 
ents, for plans and devices of water gas appara- 
tus, of various dates, during a period of thirty-six 
years, from 1823 to 1859. 

Mr. Hughes, in his treatise on Gas Works—3rd 
edition—states, that about 1854, the hydrocarhon 


or water gas process was in great favor in Eng- 
- 
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land, and very sanguine expectations existed of its | gas, in all its glory, dif 


‘cess; and that among its supporters were the 
lebrated Dr, Frankland and Mr. Samuel 


r's estimate was that 75,000 feet of 12 


ul Le gas could be produced from 


ment 


The towns of Ruthin, Southport, Warminster |from bituminous coal. 


T 


one ton of | away. 


Boghead coal, when submitted to water gas treat-| One great advantage too, is its cheapness ; the 


] 


sling light and cheerful- 
ness ever ere al na. 

Its influence extends far and wide, forthe bright- 
ness is of a white, clear, pure and penetrating , 


character, before which even distant darkness flies 


price being much less than that of the gas made | 


[The economy is deriva- | 


ind Dunkeld, were lighted with the gas, and al ble. 


unber of companies, among them the Manches- | 
ter and South Metropolitan, made trials of the | 4), 


system on an extensive scale. 

ihe results in ali these cases failed to be satis- 

factory, and the operations were abandoned. 
Among the numerous patented devices for pro- 
lucing water gas at that time, was one by a 
French chemist, M. Joseph Pierre Gillard. His 

nvention is thus described by Mr. Hughes : 
With the view of obtaining hydrogen more 
sonomically, M. Gillard erected a cupola similar 
» those in iron foundries; this was filled with 
coke or charcoal, ignited, and the fuel brought to 
a state of incandescence by a fan or blower ; after 
which (all passage to or from the atmosphe re be- 
g closed), steam was admitted atthe lower part, 
vd Pp ussing thro ih the volume of fuel, was de- 
» hydrogen and earbonie acid, 


was impregnated, were withdrawn 


From time to time the supply of steam ceased, 
and air was furnished by the blower as before, to 
x the fuel to the proper degree of temperature 

rv the de composition.” 

it is easy to recognize in this cupola, the pres- 
ent ‘*‘ Lowe” gas generator. 

From 1834 to 1839 extensive experiments were 
made upon the continent of Europe with the pro- 
cess of M. Jobard. 

The towns of Dijon, Strasburg and Antwerp, 
and two districts of Paris, were supplied with gas 
made under his patent. 

It was claimed that by this process 55 cubie 
feet of highly brilliant gas could be produced 
from each pound of resinous or mineral oil, eapa- 
ble of y ielding alone only 7 feet. 


After five years of trial the plan failed. 


In 1860 an effort was made to introduce the 
manufacture of water gas under the ‘Sanders 
process,” into the Philadelphia gas works. 

The carbonaceous material in this case was 
rosil 

[he owners of this patent proposed to make 
this gas equal in every respect to the gas ordina. 
rily made at the city gas works, at a cost of thirty 
cents per thousand feet. Experiments made at 
the gas works were not successful, The promot- 
ers of the process charged the chief engineer of 
the city works with obstructing its success, and a 
violent controversy arose, which was carried on 
through one of the newspapers for nearly three 
months 

At length a small works was built at one of the 
hotels, and a part of the building lighted with the 
fas 

A few extracts from the newspapers of that day 
will show the flattering estimate placed upon the 


is, 
From the Phil, Vv A and U7. SN. Gazette of 


July 3ist, 1860 


The Water Gas.—A Brtlliant Light at the 
Girard House, 

‘‘These lights were commenced three weeks 

ro, Some days elapsed before the tar produced 

by the coal gas was cleared out of the pipes ; and 


yw we haye this wondrous discovery, the water 


| 
| 
| 





First. Fron 


e retorts, 


1 the superior productive’ power of | 


Seecna. a the decreased proportion of 


Third. Fromthe decreased capital require din | 


Fourth. From the decreased cost of gas ma- 


teri: |. 


A reduction of four-fifths in cost of material, 


ransportation and labor, will doubtless secure its 


: : : : 
introduction to many regions now hut partially | 
supplied with this great agent of social progrees, 
enlightenment and comfort. 


From the Public Ledger. 


‘The quality of th gas appears to be good, 


giving astrone and brilliant light. 


Those interested in jis manufacture state that 


the actual cost of its unufacture, exclusive of la- | 
bor, wear and tear of retorts, &c., will not exceed 


twe nty eight cents pet thousand feet.” 


< From the Nrve NtiNG Bulle tin, 

‘© A more brilliant light than that seen every 
evening from the burners supplied from this 
s0uree, ¢ muld not be de sired. 

The proprietors of the Girard House are al- 
ready satisfied that it costs much less than the gas 
furnished from the city works.” 

‘From the Press. } 

“The peculiar merit is, pure light produced 
With a maximum of labor, and in this city at five- 


sixths of the cost of ordinary consumption,” 


Corresp mdence of the Ne w York Tribune as Lt 


has been demonstrated that this gas can be pro- 


ducec at forty cents per one thousand ecubie feet,”’ 





Not withstanding the encomiums so freely be- | 
stowed upod the gas, it made no further progress 
in Philadelphia, and soon disappeared, 

The files of the American Gas-Licgut JoURNAL 
for the years 1861 and 1862, contain much discus. 
sion on the subject of water gas. Then for a few 
years not 80 much was heard about it, though 


new inventions were preparing to enter upon the 


scene. <A new ally also was found in the natura] 
oil from the wells of Pennsylvania, which, by af- 


fording cheap material for enriching the water 


gas, raised the expectations of inventors, and in- 
cited them to renew their efforts, 
In 1874 several patented processes were brought 


to the notice of gas-light companies, and their 


merits urgently set forth. Prominent among | 


those was the one known as the Lowe Process, 


and it is in regard to this process I now propose 
to give such facts as are in my knowledge. 

At the outset, let me state what the process 
was claimed to be able to perform. 

I can perhaps best do this by extracts from let- 
ters received from an agent. 

**Presuming that you have an average daily 
consumption of 100,000 cubic feet at a cost of $1, 
the result would be $100. | 


By the Lowe Process it would be.. $26, 
Showing a daily saving of 74. 
Or per week....... .. 444, 
But this only shows the saving in the first cost 
of the gas 


}eember, 1876, and 


The subsequent saying in labor | 


would be very great; [cannot even guess how 
much. Two men or well grown boys would be 
able to do all the work, 
absolutely no residuum, no debris, no lime, no 


By this process there is 


coal tar, no dust, no dirt, no drips—nothing, in 
short, but to make money quietly, pleasantly and 
acceptably to the public whom you serve.” 

**You could dispose of nine-tenths of your real 
estate, all of your retorts, «c., and divide twenty- 
five to fifty per cent. per annum,”’ 

Speaking of a works then in operation, the 
agent wrote: ‘*The townspeople are delighted, 
the gas is magnificent, aud applications to intro- 


| duce it are thronging in, very much to the satis- 


faction of the company. 

Reducing these enthusiastic and somewhat in- 
coherent statements to a plain matter of fact 
standard, their elaim is, that gas can be produced 
of as good quality, at a much less cost, and with 
n smaller outlay for work 3, by the mode propcs- 
ed, than can be produc d by the coal method in 
common use. 

Let us now try to ascertain how far these ex- 
pectations have been realized. 

It is unnecessary for me to narrate the steps by 


which in December, 1877, the Trenton Gas-Light 


Company found itself the owner of a gas works 
built exclusively for the purpose of making this 
gas, This works was put into operation in De- 


by the December following 
had obtained about 350 consumers. 

The works and apparatus consisted of a gene- 
ratine house, 40x35 feet, containing one steam 
boiler and engine, two trains of apparatus, each 
eonsisting of a generator, superheater, wash-box 
and serubber, a holder, street mains and consum- 
er’s meters, together wilh the necessary ol and 
coal storage. 

The illuminating quality of the gas, though 
attended with some irregularity, has not been a 


l 


1atter of serious complaint. It is in the power 


of the gas maker to increase or diminish this 


| quality of the gas by using more or less oil; and 


hence, by skill and eare, a good illuminating 
power can be commonly maintained. 

In two respects, however, the gas proved to be 
unsatisfactory to many of its consumers. 


One was the stoppivg up of the tips of the 


| burners with a pitehy, or a hard deposit, which 
| rendered it necessary to frequently clean out or 


| renew the burners. 


In some instances the house pipes became clog- 
ged, 

The other was its peculiar offensive odor. 

For these reasons many of the consumers ap- 
plied to be changed back to the coal gas, and 
from December, 1877, to July, 1878, 87 consum- 
ers were at their own request thus transferred. 
During the same period there were ho new appli- 
cations for the introduction of the water gas. 

In view of this result, it must be conceded that 


| this gas is not as acceptable to the consumer as 


gas from coal, 
The only measurement of the gas from this 


works is by the consumers’ meters, Hence, apy 


| ecaleulation of its cost must be upon the amount 


of gas sold—the unaccounted for gas being an 
uneertain element in such cost. 

For the quarter ending December 31, 1877, 
there was sold of this gas, 2,600,000 eubic feet. 
There were used in making 14,930 gal- 

lons of oil, at 8} cents ($1,269.05), 

246,240 lbs. of coal, at 20 cents per 

hundred ($492.48); being for ma- 

terial, nis, Le LORE 


There was paid for wages.... eG 59 


Making total cost ; $2,353 03 
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Being at the rate of 90°5 cents per 1,000 feet. 


Or, for oil and coal,... 68°0 ¢ 
POP WAGs soe. 6 5 ose50 22°5 ci 


For the quarter ending March 31, 1878, there 
was sold, 1,592,000 cubie feet. 
There was used in making 9,019 gal- 

lons of oil, at 8 cents ($721.52), 

150,140 lbs. of coal, at 17 cents per 

hundred ($255.23); being for ma- 
There was paid for wages 533 50 


Making total cost $1,510 25 


Being at the rate of 94°9 cents per 1,000 fee, | 


Or, for oil and coal 61-4 he 66 


7 y ‘ 0. 
For wages ov. 335 


The whole amount of gas sold from the start- 
ing of the works in December, 1876, to the Ist 
day of July, IS78, (being a period of a year and | 
a half), was 9,704,000 cubic feet. 


The amount paid for making was 
For oil $4,701 25 
For coal 1,665 05 
Being for material $6,366 80 
And for wages 2.445 00 


Making total cost. . $8,811 30 


Being at the rate of 90°8 cents per 1,000 feet. | 
Or, for oil and coal 


For wages . 


65°6 - $6 


25°2 “ + 


A further item of expense, which is peculiar to 
patent gas, must be added to this cost, for the 
royalty to be paid for the right to manufacture, 
or for the purchase of the patent, 


These three statements are sufficiently near 
each other in proportions to show a good degree | 
of regularity in working, and are submitted, not 
as good or bad in themselves, but as facts of | 
practice. 

Any gas manager, by taking the same data, 
can compare these results with his own, and | 
judge whether the promise of much lower cost | 
has been fulfilled. 


The claim of smaller outlay for building works | 
is hardly worthy of consideration. 

The two sets of generating apparatus in the | 
wo'ks under review have each a productive ca- 
pacity of about 70,000 feet in 24 hours—being for 
the two, 140,000 feet in the same time. Upon | 
about the same space could be built four benches | 
of retorts, of modern construction, capable of 
producing an equal volume of gas. 


Should purification be adopted, equivalent 
buildings in that department must be construct- 
ed. 


In no other parts of a works could there be any 
comparatively less construction. 


If the results of the experiment which have now 
been laid before you are fair, it must be acknowl- 
edged that coal gas still holds its place in the ad- 
vance ; and that water gas, after half a century | 
of effort, has not yet overtaken it. 


It is to be regretted that the skill of inventors | 
has not been able to bring about results equal to 
their desires, 

By none would a large reduction in the cost of 
making gas be hailed with greater pleasure than 
by the members of this Association, - 


It is the hope of improvement which brings us | 
together, and makes this Association possible. | 


It is our product that chiefly concerns us, not} 
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| priya 
|the materia or means through which it is ob-| 


| tained. 

It is the satisfaction of ow customers and em- 
ployers for which we strive, not the promotion of 
this or that process or invention. 

The careful manager should be swayed neither 
on the one hand by prejudiced indifference, nor 
on the other by unreasoning zeal. While dili- 


| gently seeking improvement, he should look with 


; _. _, | distrust on plans and schemes heralded forth with 
terial. .. . $976 75] 


bragging boastfulness, 

‘“*Oft expectation fails; and most oft there 
where most is promised,” 

Let us, then, ‘‘ Prove all things ; hold fast that 
which is good,” 


Authorities quoted 

‘“A Treatise on Gas Works,” by SAmuel 
Hughes, Third ed., 1866 

‘* History and Value of Water Gas Processes,” 
with appendix. By John Torrey, Carl Shultz, and 
Henry Wurtz. 186-4. 

‘Report of the Philadelphia Gas Trust for 
1861." 

‘* The Water Gas Correspondence.” Reprinted 
from the Philadelphia North Armerican and 
United States Gazette. 13860. 


GF. Ne Ese Shakespeare 


Mr. Chambers also read several letters from 
cousumers who were using the gas, e mplaining 
of the clegging of the pipes, the unpleasant odor 
emitted, ete., and asking to have coal cus substi- 


tuted, 


Mr. Neal—There were no residuals ? 

Mr. Chambers—No, sir; 
quence—nothing that could be utilized. There 
are no means of making a photometric test of the 
gas at those works, and such a test has never 
been made. The main point to consider was 
whether it was satisfactory to the consumers. To 
all appearances the gas is about like coal gas, but 
it is liable to fluctuate, of course, as all gases of 


| that kind would be, because they cannot regulate | 


the amount of oil and the anount of steam to a 
nicety. 

Mr. Price—Do yon run the works ? 

Mr. Chambers—No, sir; we have not infer- 
fered with them at all, The same superintendent 
and the same men are there. All we did when 
we took possession of the works was to say to the 


|superintendent, ‘‘Do the best you can.” We 


furnished them everything they needed to carry 
on the work. 
Mr. Price—Are you still running the works ? 
Mr. Chambers—Yes, sir. Since the paper I 
have read was written I have had an opprtunity 


| afforded me of obtaining information on two or | 
{three points connected with the manufacture of 


this gas. A week ago to-day the superintendent 
of those works called upon me and told me that 


if I would step around with him I could see one 


of the difficulties which they had to encounter, in 
regard to the obstruction that took place in the 
pipe leading from the works to the holder. I 
found the pipe was all dug up, and they were 
scraping out the inlet pipe to the holder with 


| their hoes, and were clearing out a quantity of 


tar, or matter of some kind, which was beginning 
to obstruct the pipe. The other point was that 


| one of their supez-heaters had failed to work, and 


upon taking out bricks from the inside it was 
found partially closed up with carbon. The 
point about that is this, that we do not, by this 
process escape the troubles that are incident to 
gas making from naphtha, from coal, and from 
other methcds, but we find the very same troubles 


nothing of cuonse- 


here. There is the stopping of the pipes, and 
the clogging up of these super-heaters with car- 
bon. So we see it is not all plain sailing by this 
process, any more than it is by the ordinary pro- 


CeSS 


Mr. Pearson—I wi like te inquire if the gas 
is purified ‘ 

Mr. Chambers—No, sir. 

Mr. Pearson—Would not that obviate the diffi- 
culty of the obstruction of the pipes ? 

Mr. Chambers—The gas was not.purified, as | 
have said. 

Mr, Pearsou—Did the gas go through any pur 
ification ¢ xcept the operation of the serubbers ? 

\ 


Mr. Chambers—No, 


Mr. Peorson—With reference to what you have 


said in regard to this obstraction of the pipes, 
and of the burners—could it not be traced direct 
ly to the want of purification? Would not the 
same trouble oceur with coal gus if it were sent to 


consumers without any purification beyond serub- 


bing? I am inclined to think there would be just 
as much trouble. Ithink it 1s a matter that de- 
serves some attention at our hands, and while J 
am upon the subject I will say that I have made 
some investigations ih reg ird to this method of 
eas making, I have v ted thr Lowe gas process 
works at Hairisburgh and Baltimore, and other 
points, with a view to ascertaining various facts 
i. regard to } etm gas by this pro- 
$ 1d th i i which | think will be 

of some iuterest to the mibe of this Associa- 
tion. I am net a Lowe gas process man, but I 
im seeking for hght—for ch ap light and for 
d light—and I presume that every one here is 


actuated by the same motive, aud that we are all 
willing to discuss this question with a view to our 
profit and benetit, individually as well as repre- 
sentatives of gas companies, 

Mr. Price—The hour of five o’clock has how 
arrived—the time fixed by resolution for adjourn- 
ment—and I suppose the further discussion of 
this question had better be postponed until 
| morning. 

On motion of Mr. Neal, the Association ad- 
journed until to-morrow mvrning, at 10 o’clock. 


SECOND DAY 


The Association met at 10 4.m., in the Fifth 
Avenue Hall, and was called to order by the 


{0ome. 


President, General 

On motion of Mr. Neal, the reading of the min- 
utes of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed 
with. 

Sec. pro tem. Before we proceed to the dis- 
cussion of the paper, I would like to give notice, as 
a matter of form, that the Executive Committee 
have submitted an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. It requires no action on the part of the 
Association at this time; but our Constitution 
requires that notice shall be given of proposed 
amendments to the Constitution at one meeting, 
and that it shall be acted upon at the next. The 
amendment proposed is to Section II., and is as 


' follows : 

Insert, after the word committee, the follow- 
ing: ‘And that a ctange of at least one vice- 
president, one member of the finance committee 
and two members of the executive comnutier, i+ 
made at each annual meeting of the Association.” 

There have been presented, properly certified 
and endorsed, for membership, Mr. Henry Y. 

| Attrill, Director in the New Orleans Gas-Lieht 
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Company, and also in the Laclede Gas-Light 
Company of St. Louis, Mo.; and Andrew A. 
Smalley, President of the Citizens Gas-Light 
Company, of Newark, N. J., and I move that 
they be elected in the usual form. 

The motion was carried. 
Mr. Neal as teller. 


The secretary pro vem, Cast the ballot as di- 


Che chair appointe d 


rected. Mr. Neal reported the gentlemen named 
duly elected active members of the Associa- 
tion, 


The President—There was a paper under dis- 
cussion when we adjourned last evening—the pa- 
per read by Mr. Cham): rs, on. the subject of 
‘* Water Gas.” 

Mr. Pearson—I am sorry that the discussion 
was not continued last evening. be se there are 
some points in Mr. Chambers’ paper, which, I 
fear, may have been forgotten. Before giving 
any OI my experience, or the results of my inves- 
tigations, I would like to ask Mr. Chambers a 
question or two, which, I suppose, he will have 
no objection to answer. I should like to know 
whether the cost per 1,000 feet of gas, which he 
stated to be 90 or 94 cents, was for the gas in the 
holder, or for gas sold ? 

Mr. Chambers—It was for gas sold. 

Mr. Pearson—I should like also to know how 
the gas was measured; whether there was a 
station meter, or how the amount was arrived 
at ? 

Mr. Chambers—There was no station meter 
ever erected at those works : and, consequently, 


sold. 
Mr. Pearson—Have you any idea of how much 
leakage there was ? 


Mr. Chambers—I have not ; I don’t think the 


leakage was very great ; I believe the pipes were | 


well laid, and that very little leakage tock 
place. 

Mr. Pearson—I should also like to know what 
the gas cost in the holder ? 

Mr. Chambers—I do not know, sir; I did not 
make any guesses as to any statement that I 
made here. I simply took the actual facts, from 
the practical operation of the works, as they were 
given me by the superintendent. 

Mr. Pearson—Were those figures from the 
books of the old company, or from the books of 
What I want to 
know is whether these figures were the results of 
your own working ? 


the new company purchasing ? 


Mr. Chambers—No, sir; the same superin- 
tendent has had charge of them all along. There 
has been no change in that respect since the com- 
pany has passed into our hands. The superin- 
tendent keeps his own figures, and these figures, 
as I have stated, were given to me by him. 

The two things are as distinct todav as they 
were before we purchased. 

Mr. Pearson—Who keeps the books of the old 
company ? 

Mr. Chambers—The books of the old company 
have been kept by the superintendent, as I have 
stated; the books of the new company are kept 
at their office. 

Mr. Pearson—Did you not state, yesterday, 
that there was no purification of the gas ? 

Mr. Chambers—Yes, sir: I did. It was with- 
out purification. It was thought that purification 
was not necessary in that process. 

Mr. Pearson—Then, I think, that sufficiently 
accounts for the troubJe that was experienced by 
the consumers, because I found the very same 


thing to exist in Harrisburgh, where no purifica- | power of the gas, as tested by a Lowe jet pho- 
tion was made ; but, in other places, where they | tometer, averaged 16 candles, 


had proper purification, the same thing did not 


exist. 


| 


The results of the other test referred to, when 
the coal and oil used were weighed and measured 


With the permission of the President, [ should | before us, and during the whole time it was being 
like to make a few statements in regard to this | made we were present, were as follows : Cost of 
matter ; and I will state, at the outset, that my | coal, 15 cents, petroleum, 21 cents, and labor 
attention has recently been particularly directed | (charging for the time the man was actually em- 
to the Lowe gas; and it is because we have made | ployed), eight cents. Total cost per thousand 


g 
a conditional arrangement at Toronto, for its in- 
troduction, that I have asked these questions, 
and it is also partly on that account that T shall 
make the statements which I desire to make at 
this meeting. 

Abcut a year ago an effort was made to intro- 
duce the gas at Toronto, but we then declined 
entering into any negotiations with the parties 
making the 
ascertained that, at Kingston, the gas had been 
in use, and one of our largest stockholders, the 
president of the Brockville Gas Company, made 


certain representations, in regard to the cheap- 


feet (not including purification) 44 cents. 
In March last I wrote to Mr. Kerr, asking if 
he was still satisfied with the process, and wheth- 


/er he had discovered any defects in its working 


proportions We subsequently | 


ness and quality of the gas, which induced our} 
| in its working. 2d. Ihave not experienced any 


directors to send myself and the superintendent 
to Kingston. Before I went I was thoroughly 
prejudiced against the Lowe process, and I had 
no idea whatever that the statements which were 


made were correct ; but after examination I con- 


sider I had good cause to change my opinion. 


One matter that we had directions particularly to | 
| the system. Ihave the same burners and taps 


|inquire into was whether the evils which Mr. 


Chambers has referred to, existed there ; and on 
our arrival at Kingston and prior to going to the 


| gas works, the superintendent and myself went 


the only me f mes er as by the gas | : ; 
y method of measurement was by the ga8 | around amongst the consumers and inquired 


whether there was any trouble from the clogging 
of the pipes or burners. That was in September. 
They commenced making gas in January, so that 
eight or nine months had elapsed prior to our 


visit. In every instance where we made inquir- | 


ies. we found that the consumers were better sat 
isged with the gas made from the Lowe process 
than they were with the gas made by the old pro- 
cess. Perhaps the old gas was not very good ; 


|but I don’t know anything about that. After 


having made these inquiries we went to the works. 
I would say, at this point, that the manrger of 
the works is a man of a great deal of practical 


| 


experience, and is entirely reliable. I think there | 
' . . 7 

back to the photometer ; and the difference of the 
| illuminating power before it went out and when 


are gentlemen present who can testify to that. 
He has been in the gas business between thirty 


and forty years, and is very cautious about intro- | 


ducing any new process. Mr. Kerr, the gentle- 
man referred to, gave us access to his books, and 
I took the record from them. Not only did I do 
that; but, in the process of the manufacture of 
the gas, I saw the amonnt of material weighed 
and measured ; and, therefore, I can speak from 
what I actually saw, as well as from the results 
obtained from the books. 

The figures that I took from the books were for 
the months of June, July and August of last year, 
The price of the anthracite coal used was $5 per 
ton, and tae price of crude petroleum was eight 
cents per gallon. The coal for the month of June 
cost 15 cents, petroleum 22 cents, and labor 19 
cents—--charging a whole day’s labor for a man 


|only partially employed—making a total of 56 


cents per thousand feet, not including cost of pu- 
rification. For July (I give the totals and not 
the details) it was 54 cents. For August it was 
5l cents. The amount of coal used, including 
that used for the boiler, was, fcr the first month, 
62 Ibs. per thousand feet ; for the second munth, 
58 lbs.: and for the third month, 54 Ibs, The 
number of gallons of petroleum used for the first 
month was 2°73; for the second, 2°69; for the 


‘third, 2°61 per thousand, and the illuminating 





which he was not aware of at the time of our 
Visit. 

And as he is not here, which I regret, perhaps 
it may be well for me to read the letter, or por 
tions of the letter, which is dated March 27th, 
which I received from him in reply, and this was 
after the works had been in operation for about 
15 months. He says: ‘In reply to your ques- 
tions, I say, first—I am still satisfied with the 
process, and haye not found any special defects 


stoppage or clogging up of pipes, and very few of 
the burners have been affected. Indeed, I think 
we have less trouble in this respect than when we 
made gas from coal, The reports which you have 
received to the contrary, must either arise from 
prejudice or ignorance of the proper working of 


in use in my photometric room that I had when 
you were here, and have never cleaned them ; 
and for the last six months I have been passing 
the gas, to supply an experimental burnez, 
through a glass tube, and, as yet, I cannot per- 
ceive the slightest trace of deposit of any kind 
whatever. 

‘*T suppose you have also received exaggerated 
reports relative to its liability to condensation, 


| and consequently its decreased illuminating pow- 


er when passed from a warm to a cold temperature. 
During the last winter I made some experiments 
upon this point. I passed the gas from my pho- 
tometer room, the temperature of which is gener- 
ally between 65 and 70 degrees, to the yard out- 
side, which reduces its temperature to several 
degrees below zero, and then through a series of 
pipes, in all about 50 feet, and finally brought it 


it came back was very small indeed, and on sev- 
eral occasions it remained in the pipes and ex- 
posed to the weather for a week at a time.” 

I visited Kingston again in August last, and 
asked him whether he was still of the same opin- 
ion that he was when he wrote that letter, and he 
told me that, if anything, he was better pleased 
with the gas than it was at first. This is the tes- 
timony of a highly respectable gentlemen, and a 
man of long practical experience in gas making. 
Our directors, however, were not willing to intro- 
duce the process solely upon the reports received 
from Kingston, and I was therefore deputed, with 
our superintendent, to go to Baltimore. Our 
visit there, I wlll say, was unexpected, but we 
were allowed to go through the works and exam- 
ine them. I make a record of what I saw, and 
the statement I am about to make was taken from 
the books of the company, and not from actual 


| observation, because, as a number of the genera- 


tors were working continuously, and were charged 
at different times, it was impossibln to get an ac- 
curate statement of the amount of naphtha and 
coal used without referring to the books. I shall 
refer, with the permission of the Association, to 
a copy of a report which we made to our board of 
directors upon our return, containing the record 
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I made, which covers a period of about six weeks, 
The record shows that it took 47°60 pounds, (say 
50) of anthracite coal, at $3.50 per net ton, and 
4°58 (say 43) gallons of crude naphtha, at 4} 
cents per gallon, to produce 1,000 cubic feet of 
gas. Seven meu were employed on each shift, 
or 14 per diem, whose wages averaged $2 each. 
These men, we were informed, were quite suffi- 
cient to work eight sets of apparatus, capable 
easily of producing 600,000 feet per diem, This 


would make the gas cost as follows: 


Labor per 600,000 feet 298 OO 

Per 1,000 feet : t-64 cents. 
Naphtha, 4} gallons at 4) cents. 20°25“ 
Coal, DO pounds, at #3.50 per 


ton, including fuel for boiler. 8:75 * 


Total cost. 33°64 cents, 


This is the gas not including purification, and 
I have no reason to suppose it to be otherwise 
than correct. We, with the engineer of the 
works, tested the illuminating power of the gas 
with Bunsen’s bar photometer, and the average 
illuminating power, after corrections, was 22°31 
vandles. The engineer assured us that they kept 
the gas constantly at about that standard; and 
this I have no reason to doubt; as I have said 
before, our visit was unexpected. On testing the 
gas we found it free from ammonia and carbonic 
acid, but the test-paper showed a slight trace of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. On inquiring among 
the consumers, we found they were well satisfied 
with the gas, and in no case had the pipes or 
burners been stopped up from use, 


We went from these to 
we learned the reason why the gas had not been 
successful there, 1 do not want to say anything 
against the conduct of the works, but I will sim- 
ply state that the means of ascertaining the 
quantity of material used were not very com- 
plete. 

There were two generators and super-heaters, 
with wash-boxes and condensers, but no purifiers, 
and consequently the gas was impure, and show- 
ed, on testing, the presence of a very large quan- 
tity of sulphuretted hydrogen. There was no 
station meter, governor, or photometer, nor was 
the coal and oil used weighed or measured. The 
holder was only of 35,000 capacity, being much 
too small for the quantity of gas manufactured. 
We were informed by the superintendent that 
they used 41-10 gallons of naphtha and 65 Ibs. 
of coal per 1,000 feet, and employed one foreman 
and three men. The gas being without purifica- 
tion, and being produced under these cireumstan- 
ces, I do not wonder that the people did not want 
to use it. Iam sure I should have been very re- 
luctant to do so, as I would coal gas without 
purification. Proper purification would have 
remedied the whole difficulty ; and I can only 
wonder that, with so effective a remedy within 
their reach, the company did not employ it. 

As I have stated, we have made additional ar- 
rangements with S. A. Stevens & Co. to intro- 
duce the gas in Toronto. They seem, at all 


Harrisburgh, Pa., and | 


lto introduce the gas in Toronto upon _ those 
| terms, 

Now let us see what it will cost with the pres- 
ent price of coal, and material, and labor in Tor- 
onto. So far as my information goes, it is just a 
question of cost. If soft coal is very cheap, say 
abont $2.50 per ton, and if crude petroleum is 
from 8 to 10 cents per gallon, then, of course, it 


is more profitable to use bituminous coal. and 





coal are relatively cheaper, then it is more profi - 


At least, 


able to make gas by the new process, 


| these are my views. Iam willing, of cours: 





| 


make gas by the old system ; but if oil and hard | 


nia 


be correctedifJ am wrong. Now, as to the ques- 


4 


tion of cost at present pri 
Coal at, say, $5 per ton, would ‘ 


cost, per 1,000 feet 15°00 cenis. 


Oil, at 5 cents, would cost.. PO OO *§ 
| Purification O2-00 + 
| Labor. . 04°64 §§ 


‘Total eost per 1,000 feet 1°64 cents, 


| Now, the gentlemen here will know whether 
| they can make gas from coal as cheaply as that 
}ornot. Perhaps some of them can, but I will 
| frankly confess that we cannot do so. And if we 
\find that with the present price of material we 


stated, by the Lowe process, it will pay us to in- 


troduce it, Besides, we have this advantage: we 


have our eoal works, and if we do noi sneceed In 


1 ] 
can go back to the old process again. 


Another point is this: [ am informed that coke | the gas, as delivered to the cousumer, was 70°‘ 


can be used in the generators instead of hard 
coal, T have been told that this has been done 
succe ssfully tut Lndianap lis. [If so the cost of 
the gas can be lessened very materially, apd coke, 
which cannot be sold, used profitably. We want 
to get the best gas, and at the same time the 
cheapest gas we can; and we are quite willing, 


in Toronto, to take the Lowe process on the terms 





at which it has been offered to us. It may be 


| that at the end of the year our expectations will 


| not be realized, but, at any rate, we shall gain 


| experience, and cannot lose much. If I should 
| be present at the next meeting cf the Association, 
I will as frankly give you my experience of the 
process then as I have now given you the results 
of my examination in this direction, which have 
lead me to form the conclusions I have arrived 
lat. [ Applause. ] 


| Mr. Chambers—I hope Mr. Pearson's pleasur- 
| able expectations may be realized. [am sure no 
one would be better pleased than myself to know 
how to manufacture this gas profitably, and do 
away with the complaints of consumers. We 
have purchased this plant at Trenton ata great 


cheaper and better by the Lowe process, than by 





| the old, I am sure we shall be very glad, because 


(this gas at our command, It was not my inten- 


tion, in the paper I prepared, to make any state- 
| ments in regard to the scientific analysis of the 


we have the appliances for the manufacture of 


facts. The points I desire to make in regard to 
naphtha gas are confined to facts and results en- 
tirely outside of the works. I do not wish, with 
but one exception, to muke the slightest ref 

ence to any information to be obtained inside the 
vas works. What I have to say about the cost of 
production of naphtha gas can be demonstrated 


bv that which ean be learned outside the works: 


ind the reason, I brietly state, is this—that if oil 


t: 
1S 


is passed through a red-hot retort, decom- 
yosed into two classes of gas: illuminating gas 
nd non-illuminating gas. [have found by num- 
rous tests that the percentage of illuminatin: 
as is a fair indication—in fact, a More exac 

lication —than ean be had in any other manne. 


lof the amount of oil used. Upon this basis I have 


ean make gas as cheaply as the amount I have | 


.. 1 ] “4° 
making the gas upon the conditions named, we | 


cost, and if it should result that gas can be made | 


events, to be very sincere in what they are doing. | gas, the results of photometric observations, or 


They have agreed to erect works tuemselves in 


Toronto, upon these conditions: that they shall 


|any thing of that kind ; but merely to give prac. 
tical results, 


produce 1,000 feet of gas from 4 gallons of| Mr. Edgerton—I did not happen to be here 
petroleum and 60 pounds of ordinary anthracite | yesterday when the paper was read by Mr. Cham- 
coal, or 50 pounds of Indian Ridge coal, and that | bers, In fact, I had understood there would be 


if we cannot, on an average throughout the year, 


no further discussion of naphtha gas, and for that 


produce that amount of gas from that quantity of reason it was not my intention to attend the 
material, they will take their works down at their) meetings of the Association ; but hearing that a 
own expense, and not require anything from us| paper had been read stating results that were un- 
whatever. They have so munch confidence, evi-| favorable to that process of making gas, I deter- 


dently, in their own system, that they are willing ‘mined to enter into the discussion, and give a few ' follows : 


made, since I have been in the eity, quite a num- 
ber of observations of the methods of making gas 


| here from oil, and I will give you the result. 


j In the first place, I have made examinatior 
and inquiries concerning the composition of a gas 
known as the *‘ Tessie du Motay gas.” I do not 
know why that name is given it, but it is manu- 


factured at the works of the Municipal Gas Com- 


jpany. I found this gas contained 14°42 per cent. 
| of illumiuating gas, and of carbonic-oxide, 28 per 
cent. These figures, if proven, will be a pretty 
fair estimate of the value. Previous tests with 
| water gas assured me that the carbonic oxide was 
| in the proportion of 39°9 per cent. From that I 
considered the ratio of water gas to oil gas to be 
that of 28 to 39°9, and the balance of the gas to 
be the result of naphtha decomposition, Carry 
{ 


jung these figures out, I found the composition of 


per cent. of water gas, and 29°38 per cent. of naph- 
tha vases. For the reasons given, the souree of 
these two gases cannot be any other than that 
| stated, viz., that the 70°2 per cent. must be the 


result of the decomposition of 99-8 





per cent, must result from the decomposition of 


oil. Of this 29°8, the illuminating gases must 


necessarily be a part. They cannot come from 
water gas, for we know that it has no iluminat- 
ing power whatever. Deducting the illuminant, 
| 14°42 per cent., as above stated, from the total of 
the naphtha gases, 29°8 per cent., it leaves the 
| non-illuminating product of naphtha decomposi- 
tion 15°4 per cent. 

Numerous tests and experiments have shown 


it 


gallon of naphtha to be from 70 to 80 cubic feet 


the total product from the decomposition o 


of gas. 

As the proportion of naphtha gas found in Mu- 

| nicipal gas was 29°8 per cent. of the whole, it fol- 
flows that one thousand cubic feet of such gas 
consists of 298 cubic feet of naphtha gas, and the 
balance, 702 cubic feet, of water gas. The naph- 
tha gas portion being yielded at the rate cf 70 to 
80 cubic feet per gallon, it would require from 
four to four and a-half gallons of naphtha per 
thousand. This gives, in my opinion, a basis to 
|calculate upon, independent of any information 
derived at the works, 

Now, the value of the gas is of the greatest im- 
portance because, in estimating the value of any 
product, it must be based upon the illuminating 
value of that product. On this point tlere is 
great difference of opinion. Most of the results 
and tests of naphtha gas in this country have 
been from Argé’?“* urners; but that is not a 
true test of rich gas. It is so tested in London 
by the Gas Referees. The system of testing in 
vogue here is not a true one, as I can show you. 

I found the illuminating value of the Municipal 
gas, as tested with a flat flame burner, set at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, with the bar, to be us 
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TESTS OF 


Pressure at { Rate of Gas 


- Observed Candle| 
t of Consumption bserved Candle 





J ion | per Hour Power. 
| 
— a 
10 2.06 10.060 | 
10 2.59 13.955 
4-10 3.28 17.800 } 
5-10 3.78 20.353 
6-10 4.29 93.132 
7-10 4.71 23.952 
| 
10 3.70 20.080 
4-10 4.52 24.780 
10 5.15 28.350 
4-10 4.52 25.590 
| 
10 3.23 17.530 
10) 4.20 23.270 
4-10 5 10 28 300 
5-10 5.86 32.570 
6-10 6.50 25.320 
3-10 1.34 5.250 
4-10 1.58 6 262 
5-10 1.83 7.249 | 
fiel0 2.04 7.490 
} 
2-10 1.58 j 7.094 
3-10 L.O7 8.959 
4-10 2.28 10.550 
5-10 © oO 11.840 
6-10 2.93 13.138 
| 
910 1.54 7.366 
8-10 2.01 9.858 
3-10 8.762 9.811 
4-10 5.062 13.103 
5-10 5.825 15.650 
6-10 } 6.912 18.074 
7-10 7.662 19.660 
8-10 8.312 20.920 


Illumiuating Power Meter, 22.750. 
ferries, three tests, 23.100, 


* Illamivating Power Meter, 17.83. 


MUNICIPAL 


,Candle 


Cubic Fcot. 


Illuminating Power Meter, at beginning, 24.62 


GAS 


Power P roportional 
per candle power 
five cu. feet. 


Remarks. 





4.885 24.425 
5.38 26.940 " 

- “4 oe “ 15° Angle with Bar. Four 
E aR4 oe 999 feet Excavated Lava ‘Tip. 
5399 26 960 September 28th 

5.085 25.427 

5.427 7.135 : . 

5.482 — a ) Five foot Excavated Lava 
505 27. 05) lip, Sept. 28tb. (*) 

662 28 0 Fiat of Flame to Disc. 

5.427 1.135 

5.541 27.705 ” “ 

= xan 97 Ban Six foot Excavated Tip. 45° 
Ss + O7 oO) to Bar. 

5.434 2h oksO 

3.918 19.590 > 

3.962 19.815 . . 

3 6] 19 one Ihree foot Lava Fishtail 
3.671 18.355 

4.446 22.230 

4.548 22.740 

4.627 23.135 '$ Four foot Lava Fishtail. 
4.554 22.770 

4.482 22.412 

4.783 ss = = fies 
4903 c |5 foot Fishtail, Lava Tip. 
2.608 13.040 New York Gas Com- 
2.588 12.940 || pany’s Gas, Sept. 28th, 
2.687 13.435 3toip.m. 5 foot exca- | 
2.612 3.060 vated Lava Tip bat’s wing, 
2.566 12.83.) Test made at 2 miles dis 
2.517 12.585 tance from works. (*) 


The same gas, by Illuminating Power Meter, gave (Ist series) mean of three tests, 23.160: Second 


; Illuminating Power Meter, at end, 24.75, 


Suee Arcanp, ‘G.” Bugner.—Gas rate, 4.95; Candle rate, grains, 120.6; Observed candle power, 


99 SC0- 


Reduced candle power, 23.210, 


New York Examiner's Burner anp METHOD oF OnsERVING.—18 C. 


Gas rate, 4.31: 


Candle rate, grains, 119.7 ; Ubserved candle power, 15.96 ; 


Sugg-Letheby, Sept. 28th, 1878,.— 
Reduced candle power, 18.47 


It will thus be seen that the indications of the illu- 
minating power meter are higher than the fishtail and 
bat’'s-wing on poor gas, and lower with rich gas. This 
is also the view of Mr. Sugg, only he dves not state 
the amount of difference. 

Mr. C. White—Was the gas tested with an argand 
burner, or with a common burner ? 

Mr. Edgerton—It was tested with a flat flame burn- 
er. 

Mr. White—Were both gases tested with the same 
burner? 

Mr Edgerton—Both kinds were tested with the 
same burner. 

But by the method of testing in vogue in New 
York I find that the same gas, of the Municipal 
eompany, would be stated: (j,2 17 candles ; so 
then, it will be observed, the--commercial value 
of the gas is stated to be near'y nine candles less 
for five cubic feet. This arises from the fact that 
the method in vogue for testing is without pre- 
cedent. It is not used anywhere in the world ex- 
cept in New York. 


Mr. Parmer has conceived a very good means 


of making comparisons readily—that is, as stated 
in candle feet—the amount of the product and 
the actual value of the product. 


I will here state that I have been requested not | 


to bring up this subject of Municipal gas, 
I shall, of course, discuss it so far as I 
shall deem it proper. I shall state nothing 


that I do not find outside the works. I do| 


not come here to state what I find inside the 
works. I suppose the subject of naphtha and 
water gases is now under discussion, and what- 
ever may be of use to the Association in that con- 
nection I consider myself at liberty to state. As 
I have said, the tests ware all made with a flat 
flame burner, set at au angle of forty-five degiees 
with the bar. I consider that to be the fair way. 

The London Gas Referees have adopted a me- 
thod of using a flat flame to the disc. That mag- 
nifies the quality of rich gases slightly, and is 
not, therefore, the proper way. Hence, in con- 
sidering this question of naphtha gas, you must 
take into consideration the fact that the commer- 
vial value of the product, as we find it, is double 





| ly ive ho doubt hie bel 


some of the matters he has spoken of. 


that of coal gases. I think that can be demon 
strated beyond question, 


Mr. White—At what price is the gas sold in 


this city ? 


Mr. Edgerton 
form rate for the gas per thousand. 


I think they all charge a uni- 

[ have been 

informed that it was $2.25; but [have never paid 

a gas bill, and cannot speuk from positive know- 

ledge. I have heard the rate stated at $2.50 and 
0 


5. I believe that is all I haye to say in re- 


ra) 
gard to the question. 


Mr. Helme 


of naphtha and petroleum gas is a very perplex- 


To ordinary mortals this question 
ingone. It has oceupied the attention of this 
Association, more or less, at every meeting for 
several years. We have heard the statement of 
Mr. Pearson, 


} 


looked as if it were honestly and fairly made; and 


it was very straightforward, and 





‘ves it. Every part of it 
may be true for aught I know; but there is one 
thing I would like to say, by way of reply, to 
He tells 
us he has been dealing with 8. A. Stevens & Co,, 
and speaks of the contract he has made with 
them. 


Mr. Neal—W ill the gentleman please suspend 


| is remarks for a moment ? 


The President I have the honor of introducing 
to you, gentlemen, Mr. W. W. 
Boston, who has been elected an honorary mem- 


Greenough, of 


ber of this Association. 

In the name of this Association, Sir, I greet 
you with a hearty welcome. 

Mr. Greenough—Gentlemen of the Association: 

[ have but one worl to say, and that is, that I am 

very greatly obliged for the honor you have con- 
| ferred upon me in electing me an honorary mem- 
| ber of this Association. Applause. 

Mr. Helme—Mr. Pearson stated that S. A, 
Stevens & Co. have made a proposition to him, 


which he thinks is satisfactory, and it does look 
|to be exceedingly fair ; but in the city of Phila- 
delphia, where 5S. A. Stevens & Co. live, where 
they have started their business, and have carried 
|it on to the present time, they had an apparatus 
in operation, with purifiers and station meters, 
and everything that they have about gas-works, 
and everything they could desire to make their 
enterprise a success, They ran it for eighteen 
|months, or two years, in a portion of Philadel- 
|phia, and the citizens of that part of the town 


|erumbled very much, and said it was not the 


Finally, the authori- 
They put 
it up there on the same terms that they proposed 
to put it up at Mr. Pearson’s works. 


thing they wanted at all. 
| ties had to order them to take it away. 


Before I took charge of the works with which 
[ am at present connected, they were making gas 
from rosin, and when I went into the business I 
found the same state of affairs existing, in regard 
to the warfare against coal gas, that exists today, 





and, I believe, will exist as long as any of us 
live. 

In my rambles during the past summer I came 
across a certain town where I found that the en- 
| tire stock and works, which were designed to be 
run under the new process, belonged to two gen- 


|tlemen, who had entire control, cr were owners 
‘of the patents for that part of the country ; and, 
|to mv surprise, they were not using this process 
lat all. I asked them why they did not make gas 
by that method, when petroleum was selling up 
They said they would 
have to pay very little more than that, but that 
they didn’t choose to use that process ; but why 
they did not I don’t know. They are gentlemen 
of means, and are making coal gas right straight 
along, with five retorts to the bencb, and are 


there at 98 cents a barrel. 
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making some money. It all amounts to this that 


if they could nake more money by using the pa- 
* . ; 


tents they control they would do so, 


presumed that they are satisfied they can make 
more mouey by manufacturing gas by the old 
method ; 89 that, no withstanding the cheapness 
of petroleum, and the introduction of the electric 
light, I don’t believe there is any business that is 
much better than making 

Mr. Neal—While the subject of water gas is 


before us, I wish to say that the desire has been 


gas from coal, 


frat 


expresse¢ d by several of the gentlemen present to 
visit the works of the Municipal Gas Company of 
this city. I have spoken to the Superintendent 
of these works, and he assures me that he will he 
happy to receive the members, at any time they 
may fix, either as ind 


> 
viduals or as 


a body. 

A member—-I have been informed t] at Mr. Tish 
has had some experience with this Lowe process; 
and think the Association would be glad to hear 
from him. 

Mr. Fish—While I am perfectly willing to give 
to the Association the bencfit of any experience 
[ may have upon this subject, 1 am perhaps not 
very well qualified to speak of results in the way 
of practical yas making, for the reason that, while 
IT have been connected with the gas business for 
some time, I am the commercial manager of our 
company, and not the one who has charge of the 
practical details of the business, 
the engineer of the 


My son, who is 
Utica Gas-Light Company, 
was expected here until last night ; and nothing 
was further from my expectations than to be eail- 
ed upon to make any statements at this meeting. 


[am not prepared to answer the gentleman 
has asked for the information, except in a general 
way. 

The Lowe gas process, which has oceupied the 
attention of the Association for the last half hour, 
was in use at Utica for something like ten or 
months, It was introduced there by Mr. 
Mr. Lowe made a conspicuous 
failure with his firstessays there at manufacturing 
gas from petroleum, He proved himself to be 
entirely ignorant on the subject and abandoned 
it. The gentlemen who had furnished the capital 
for Mr. Lowe’s experiments, asked my son for 


eleven 
Lowe himself. 


further time to develop the merits of the process. 
The time in which he had stipulated to demon- 
strate what he could do having expired, and we 
being crowded for room, we had to remove it : 
but we gave those gentlemen who, in good faith, 
had advanced their money, a year longer to make 
f irther experiments, as it was supposed that there 
was merit in the process, and that if economy and 
good management could be secured in its opera- 
tion, the practicability of manufacturing gas from 
petroleum could be demonstrated. They put up 
temporary wooden buildings, very imperfect in 
their character, for they were feeling their way, 
so to speak. They experimented for nearly a 
year, and, finally, got it to such a degree of per- 
fection that we felt warranted in putting out our 
fires: and we did supply our town exclusively, 
for about ten months, with what is called petro- 


leum gas, under the Lowe process. 


Having been absent for a year or more, and 


having but recently returned, and the matter hay- 


ing gone very much out of my mind, I cannot at- 


tempt to state what the cost of the gas was; but 
it was considerably less than the expense we had 
incurred by the old method. We furnished our 
town with the gas for a period of about 10 months, 
when the wooden structure took fire and was con- 
sumed. We then immediately went back to the 
old process, and we are now furnishing our con- 
sumers with that gas, At the last semi-annual 





From the | 
fact that they are not using them, it is to be} 





meeting of our board of directors, there was a| 
resolution passed authorizing our engineer to put | 
up two generators, by this method, at his leisure, 
and they are in process of construction. | 
‘Lhere are a good many considerations to be | 
taken into account ina plant situated as ours is | 


when we determined the adoption of one course } 


or the other. Practically, there were a great many 


great obstruction of the burners. 


° . > . 1 | 
lack of supply in the first stages, for a month or 


two; but, one after another, these difficulties 
were overcome, and the result of the ten months, 
as I have stated, was a very eonsiderable saving 
over the old method, 
but I think the 


feet, including labor and material nece 


J cannot siate positively, 


cost was 54 cents per thousand 
ssn Ton 
t 


production, in the holder, Tl 


cre Was, 


an ecouomy over the old method of betweent 80 


We are 
We are betwcien the supplies from 
Vt 


ard 90 cents. between wind and water, 
so to speak, 
tide-water, and from the west, and our coal costs 
us perhaps one dollar more than it would if we 
were on tide water. These matters of detail, how- 


¢ 


ever, Iam not sufficiently familiar with to be able 


t ) the 


have stated Iam not an engineer. 


As I 
I have be eb 


for many years the commercial manager of our 


would be of interest Assoeiation. 


compimy, and Tam not prepared to go into par- 
ticulars in discussing questions of relative value, 
and the details which belong to the engineer’s de- 
partment. 

Mr. Helme—It 
} 


haps this Lowe process has hardly had a fai 


has occurred to me that per- 


showing. It has been rumored that they are 
about to put up some coal benches in the new 


} 
they ex- 


works at Baltimore, which looks as if 


pected to abandon it. In explanation of that one 
f the gentlemen who is largely interested told me 
the other day that it was not owing to any want of 
faith in the success of the Lowe process, 
Lowe and themselves, in regard to the xr y- 
alty, the company supposing that they had se- 
cured the royalty by assignment, which Mr. Lowe 
and Mr. Stevens, I believe, dispute ; and in order 
to put the matter in the position cf a civil suit, an 
injunction was served upon them, and they deter- 
mined to put up coal benches. I think it is no- 
thing more than right and just that this question 
should be fairly treated, and that both sides 
should be considered. 

On motion of Mr. Harbison, the thanks of the 
Association were tendered to Mr. Chambers for 
the paper read by him. 

The President—The next thing in order is a 
paper, by Mr. Charles H. Nettleton, on the 
subject of ‘‘ Selling Gas.” 

Mr. Nettleton—A little over a week ago the 
secretary informed me that there would be few 
papers presented at this meeting, and asked me 
if I could not prepare a paper of some sort ; and 
the paper Iam about to read is the outcome of 
that request. 
it might have been had I had more time in which 
to prepare the paper ; but the ideas are about 
those I wish to express. 

Mr, Nettleton then read the following paper on 
the subject of 


The style perhaps is not so good as 


Seviina Gas 
In this paper which I propose to present I have 
departed somewhat from the usual course taken 
in the selection of subjects. I think all the papers 
which have been read before the Association have 
treated, in one form or another, of the manufac- 
ture of gas; and it is fitting and proper that it 





should be so, as we are an Association of gas en- 


|ment of a small works in New | 
difficulties with us in its introduction. There was | 


There was a| 


J believe, | 


to state definitely the facts ard figures which 


| saved now dollars, almost, con 
but that | 
it was owing toa difficulty existing between Mr. | 


gineers, But most of those present occupy also 
the position of managers, and to them, in that 
capacity, I would particularly address myself in 
this paper on the selling of gas, 

Before proceeding with my subject I desire to 
stute that the views advanced in ft] 


4 


the conelusions arrived at by 


is paper at 
personal manage- 


1s 


1, ane 


reglarc i are 
not mere theories, having no local habitation 
That the 


sized works, I am 


eX- 


cept in the brain of the writer. y do not 


apply to large, or even mediun 


confident, but of their application in the working 


of a small works there is not the slightest doubt 
in my own mind, 

I believe it is an admitted faci that gus coim- 
panies, of all eoncernus deahne with the genera! 
public, are the most cordially disliked. The reas- 
ons we assign for this are almost too well know 
to be repeated here. The inherent nature of the 
business, dealing with a commodity which has to 
be measured in a blind way, and which is not read 
ily understood by a jealous public, make our busi 
ness a very difficult one in which to satisfy our 
customers, ‘This we state broadly and repeat d 
|ly, and this, I think, most of us believe. Bat ar 
we not deceiving ourselves when we say this? Is 
it not possible that we are ourselves to blame, in 


seme measure, at least, for the distrust with which 


we are regarded, and for the dislike that ma 
The mere witicisms that are so com- 
** Don’t ask 


that brother to pray, because he is the president 


have for us? 
mou—‘* You le like a gas meter,” 


SHOW ii 


of a gas company,” and the like, to me 


] 


state of feeling in the public mind 


7 


for which we 
are largely to blame. 
I am firmly convinced that the course pursued 
in selling gas, as it is generally practiced, is rad- 
If 


thought to that which we give to the manufactur- 





ically wrong. we gave the same time 


ing of our gas, I believe where pennies are 


i 


ld be 


In treating of the selling of gus, I we 


st ved 
into three parts: The means adopted to obtain 
new consumers; the treatment of them when ob- 
tained; and the introduction of appliances for the 
use of gas other than for illumination. 

First, as to the means adopted to obtain new 


consumers. I hold it to be the duty of « very gus 


manager to look for rew customers as earne stly 


as he tries to reduce his leakage or increase his 


yield. A list of persons on the line of pipes who 
can afford to use gas, and who do not, should Le 


prepared, and, if a possible thing, seen by the 
manager himself and asked to become consumers. 
With some, a very slight urging will bring the 
desired result, with others the change can only 
be brought about by repeated and repeated vis- 


its. Often a man will hesitate because of the ex 


pense of piping his building ;-and this is not t 
at, it 


having such work done he has to employ a set 





is considered that in 
of 
men whose name is almost synonymous with ex 
In that 
manager should name him a price at onee, to ir 


be wondered when 


| cessive charges and big bills. ease the 


| clude service, setting meter, and piping, and, il 
|necessary to obtain the customer, do the work 
ten, fifteen, or twenty dollars less thsn cost. I 
| know of no better way to invest either of those 
sums, if by so doing I can add one to the list of 
| of my consumers, It may be said such a course 
| would make the service account a source of great 
expense. But would not great benefit be derived ? 
What company could not afford to spend $1,060 or 


$2,000 for 100 consumers? The money would be 

back in tne treasury in one or two years, and from 
| that time the company would have the benefit of 
| the extra consumption. 


} [have heard of a town in Michigan where the gas 
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. ° ° ° ° ° ° *) . . . scinge cae for is Hose . 7 as >» (oes 
compauy runs the service and pipes into buildings | mistaken, and he will be chary about saying im- | using gas for this purpose, or, if he has, he does 


at its own expense, and then furnishes fixtures | ; 
™ ' 


at cost. I commend the action of that company 
to your careful consideration. ’ 


Again, where a consumer has left uand pnt |: 


up lamps, unless he be a poor, miserable fellow. 


it is good magagement to make r peated attempts ft 


- 


ring him back. Personally, I am never tired |! 


the true faith. But to do this successfully you |: 


he wrong—that it shall be tested—and invite him 


of askiug those who have left me to come back to | Show him your glass meter, explain its workings, 


yudent or impolite things a second time. 

Again, a customer tells you that he knows his | 
neter is wrong, that all meters lie, and his is the 
vorst of a bad lot. First, tell hizn his meter may 
0 be present when it is done and then convince 
1im of his error in regard to meters in general. 


ind my experience is you will never hear from that 


must not let your consumer leaye you at the end }| man again. 


ofa quarrel. By a little patience and persever- 





I have seen on the walls of a gas company’s of- 


ot know how to cecomplish it, er he dreads the 


‘ost, or puts it off for more weighty matters. 


+ 
I 


sume 250,000 feet ina year, All were put in at 


More than onee I have had manufacturers in my 
town, who have tried the gas for some of these 


purposes at my request, thank me for having 


alled their attention to it. 
Merely to show what can be accomplished in 


this line, and for no other reason, I will state that 
in three factories which I supply, there are in use 


vurteen stoves for soldering, and these will con- 








anve you can almost always induce a customer in | fice, in a neighboring city, 2 lithograph of a man | ™Y Solicitation, and but for that T am confident 
leaving to make some remark like this—that he is| being carried away on a stretcher, and labeled | my company would have gone without that con- 
‘sorry to give up the use of gas but he cannot | “‘ The man who was talked to death.” It was the | sumption for years—perhaps never had it. 
afford it.” That leaves the matter at ; point | habit of the office, as the clerk informed me, } Again, by strong efforts I be lieve gas = 
where yon can see him again on the slightest | when a consumer commenced to scold about his | 4) be introduced. At all events, ia my small 
pretext, and ask him to use gas onee more. bill. to point to that picture and say nothing | town I have one running, a second erected, which 
[ hold that in doing this neither you nor the | Gentlemen, supposing the ease to be reversed. | will be running in two wee ks, and very fair pros- 
company you represent lose your dignity in | and you or I to be treated in sneha manner, | pects of selling a third, Their advantages over 
the least. I regard the selling of gas like the sale | would we feel kindly toward that company? Tn | Steam in being a perfectly steady power up to the 
fany other commodity. We make it and have | my own case, much as T like gas, it would he snf- | limit of their capacity. in freedom from all care 
it for sale, and if the ps ple will not come to us ficient to make me use oil, attention, with no danger of an explosion, 
and buy, is it not best to go to them and sell ? | Again, I believe it to be poor policy to tell a | ought to enable us all to bring them to the favor- 
Less than two years ago the engineer of a large | eustomer, “Pay your bill, or I will take your | attention of manufacturers for small powers. 


company in a city not a thousand miles from 
here, where the loss of consumers bad been very 
ercat, made this 


remark to me, ‘ There isa large 


number of people in our city who are anxious to 
give up oil and use gas again, and are only wait- 
ng to be asked ; but we shall never ask them to 
come back. If they ever use gas again they must 


do so of their own free will.” 

Supposing any of the merchants of this city at- 
tempted to do their business on similar plans, 
how long a time could they keep their doors 
how long a time would a traveling 


agent retain his position if he, in selling, merely 
went to a city, sent out his cards, and waited for 
customers to call on him ? 

[ am positive, gentlemen, that we make a mis- 
take in doing a little or nothing to gain new con 
sumers, 


r regain those we have lost. It is our 
good fortune that in ordinary time the number 
will increase without our aid; but how much 
faster would it increase if we only put the same 
push and energy into our business that others are 
obliged to put into theirs in order to live! 

As to the treatment of consumers when ob- 
tuined, A gas Manager should always be polite 
in meeting his consumers, and never, no matter 
how great the provocation, lose his temper. 
Never too tired to explain how the bills in Sep- 
tember are naturally larger than in August, or 
those in October larger than in September. Nevy- 
iu so much of a hurry but that he can show how | 
a meter works, and never so impatient that he 
eannot listen to every complaint, and never so 
busy that be cannot attend to all the wants of his 


meter out,”’ and then perhaps remove it, as I have 
heard of some companies doing, in the evening, 


or so Jate in the afternoon that the man had nn 


opportunity of purchasing lamps. Tf you have 


decided that the man is no longer to be trusted, 
and that his supply of gas must be stop) ed, go | 
and have a talk with ] im, and ask him if be had 
not better quit for his own sake, and if possible | 


o that. Then allow him t 


get him to agrce f 
name his own time, within a day or two, when he 
will be ready with lamps. The man then feels 
he has been liberally dealt with, and often will 
make special efforts to pay his bill; or, if he uses 
vil, he tells his friends and neighbors that he ear 
not afford to use gas, and not that that ‘‘ blank 
gas company” took out the meter. 

Apaiv, I believe it pays to be exceedingly lib 
eral in collections. We all sell gas to a large 
number of poor men—men who really cannot af- 
ford to use it—and they often would consider it a 
great favor if a bill could go over for a month or 
two. Such concessions cost the company very 
little, and are of great moment to the persons to 
whom they are granted. Often, too, by being 
liberal in such a matter, a consumer will be re- 
tained who would otherwise be lost. A risk is 
run, to be sure, of losing the bill, and with it one 
or two more. But I am satisfied, after trying the 
experiment for several years, that I have made 
more than I have lost by it. 

To sum allup. In dealing with your consum- 
ers, be reasonable, conciliatory, and generous, 

Again, I believe the consumption can be large- 
ly increase d by well directed efforts to have the 





customers, 


He naturally meets them oftener when the bills of us, I think, do favor gas stoves for cooking, 


are paid than at any other time. Do not receive | 
the money as if it was conferring a favor on them 
to take it, but as if you knew it was a favor to | 
your company that they paid it. A kind and| 
pleasant word spoken then will often smooth away | 
a frown, and your consumer, very likely, will go | 
out of the office thinking the gas company is not | 
such a bad institution after all. 

But aman comes in bristling all over, and ac- 
, with oaths and ad- | 
jectives thrown in not complimentary to your 


c mp ny. 


cuses you of selling poor gas 


The impulse with eve ry one is to re- | 
sent it: but what good will that do? If the ac-} 
cusition be true, own it up; explain how it hap- 
p ned, and your consumer is disarmed. If it be 
false, convince the man of his error, and not let 
it pass as trivial. Show a man once that he is! 


gas used for other purposes than lighting. Most 


and try to introduce them. I presume your ex- 
perience has been similar to my own—that it is 


Their principal disadvantage is their cost, and I 


4] 


neerely trust that the gentlemen who control 


their manufacture and sale in this country can be 


indueed to lower the price , so that it will bear 


favorable comparison with the rices of steam 


I 


engines, 


Probably some of you may think my ideas vis- 
ionary, vague, and impracticable. To answer 
this charge, if it be in your minds, and before it 
3 uitered, I will give a few facts relating to my 
consumption, During the past two years, when 
[ have been putting ferth my strongest efforts in 
the ways I have indicated, my consumption has 
nereased rapidly. In 1877 it exceeded that of 
1876 by 32 per cent., and this year ] think it will 
be 25 per cent. larger than last; aud to this might 
be added the fact that electric lights have taken 
away almost 5 per cent. of the whole. A portion 
of this increase is due, I ain satistied, to the en- 
deavors I have put forth to extend the use of gas, 

Given a small town, where it is possible for the 
manager to know personally almost every con- 
sumer, and let a plan similar to the one I have 
indicated be carried out, I feel confident that the 
use of gas will be largely extended ; that when 
once obtained the consumers would remain ; that 
the bad feeling, if it exists at all, would almost 
entirely disappear; and instead of being a hated 
monopoly, the gas company would become one 
of the most popular institutions of the place, 


On motion of Capt. Wm. H. White, the thanks 
of the Association were tendered to Mr. Nettle- 
ton for the paper read. 

Mr. Harbison—I would like to ask Mr. Nettle- 
ton whether he is willing to make the statement 
here that he made before the New England As- 
sociation, in regard to the use of the electric 
light in his town. 








very difficult to sell the stove outright, owing to 
the expense. I worked on that plan for two or 
three years, and met with only partial success, 
During the past summer I offered to give the use 
of such stoves as I had free, if persons would use 
them for cooking. It was not long before all 


lwere out, and it is one of the best investments 


my company has ever made, I expect to mntinue 
to send ont stoves, either in this way or fora 
mere nominal rent. 

In this connection T would call your attention 
to the introduction of gas in factories or shops, 
where a small amonnt of heat is required, such as 
in soldering, heating glue, metals, and the like. 
Often the manufacturer has never thonght of 





Mr. Nettleton—Certainly, if the Association 
wishes me to do so; but I thought electric light 


| would be so much talked about that the Associa- 


tion would not care to hear anything upon that 
subject at this time, 

Mr. Neal—The gentleman stated that five per 
cent. of his consumption had been lessened by 
the introduction of the light. 

Mr. Nettleton—The electric light originated in 
the United States, in the town in which I reside, 
with a firm known as Wallace & Sons, They have 
been working at it for several years, and have at 
last succeeded in producing a very good machine, 
and a candle for furnishing the light, which is, I 
think, equal. if not superior to anything in the 
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world. If you have noticed the accounts pub- | 
lished in the English Gas-Light Journal of the | 


doings upon the other side, I think you will have 
observed that wherever they have used the light 
a wire has been run from the machine to the can- 
dle. and then back to the machine again. ‘T'wo, 
three, and four candles are treated in a similar 
manner. These men have succeeded in perfect- 
ing the candle, so that all they have to do now is 
merely to run a wire around their shop, and con- 
nect with it any number of candles they desire. 
In their own shops they have been exceedingly 
busy for the past two years, and have been 
obliged to run 2 large portion of their works for 
twenty-four hours ; and most of the places where 
the men have been employed have been lighted 
by these electric lights. If they had been obliged 
to use gas, you can readily see they would have 
had a very large bill. Another fact I ask you to 
observe is, they still remain our largest custom- 
ers, or about the largest. Another fact that I 


mention in this connection is, that they use the | 


light exclusively where the coarse work is done. 
They use it in the model room, and in other por- 
tions of the building where coarse work is done, 
but in every place where they do anything like 


fine work they have to use gas. They tell me| 


that, in their opinion, gas can never be supplant- 
ed by electric light where fine work has to be 
done. At all events, they are large stockholders 
in our company, which is certainly a very good 
argument in favor of what I have just stated; and 
besides that, Ihave a standing offer from them 
to buy more of our stock, at a certain price, if I 
can get it. 

Another place where the electric light is used is ip 
a large foundry. They have been excessively busy 
there for the last two years, and have been obliged to 
keep a set of hands running 24 hours. They have 
been using from three to eight electric lights. You 
can readily eee, therefore, what effect the use of the 
electric light in these two places has had upon our 
consumption in that direction. 

There is still another fact that I will mention, and 


that is that Mr. William Wallace, of the firm of Wal- | which gives a very satisfactory heat. Of course, ladies 
J : 


| ironing during the day make some complaint that the 


lace & Sons, who has perfected this candle, as well as 
a machine for generating electricity, will be present 
at the lecture to-night, and if any gentlemen wish me 
to do so, I will be very happy to introduce them to 
him. You will find him a very pleasant gentleman, 
and if any of you have fears that electric light will 
supplant gas light, I think you can quiet your appre- 
hensions on that point. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The Association met at 2 Pp. m., and was called to 
order by Mr. Price. 


The next paper to be read is one prepared by Mr. | 


MclIlhenny, but [ believe he is not in the room. 


well to defer the reading of the paper until they are 
| here. 
| Mr. Price—There are a number of interesting ques- 


tions growing out of the paper which Mr. Nettleton 


| perly taken up in discussing them. For instance, he | 


out of this paper that I would like to have answered, 
and as he is not in the room, perhaps there may be 


| 

! 

| hap 

; some gentleman present who can give the informatiun. 
| Mr. Sherman—I have seen the engine he refers to. 


I believe it is a four horse-power engine, and that its | 


cost was, if I remember rightly, $800. 

Mr. Coggshall—Mr. Nettleton informed me that 
the engine which was run by Mr. Wallace is a two 
| horse-pewer engine, and that it cost $476. They 
| have run at intervals of perhaps an hour, or two 
hours, from eight to ten hours a day. The engine 


horse-power engine, and is to be run ten hoursa day. 
He can give you a better estimate of the cost than J 
am able todo. He charges them $2.50 for the gas to 
runit. Mr. Wallace informed him that the cost of 


running the machine was not so much as he expected 
}it would be; and that it was really a cheaper motive 
| power than he expected to have. 

In regard to the gas stoves, that ke speaks of in 


his paper, I think he sells a Providence stove, called 
‘s The Retort Gas Stove,” which I am endeavoring to 
introduce myself in Fitchburg. I let them out at a 
| small rental, and set them up, and take them away 


for the season. I introduced from 25 to 50 of them. 
| L sent out circulars, as well as using my own efforts. 


| Tne makers of the retort stove claim that one-eighth 
linch would be sufficient pressure. I give them a 
| pressure of an inch and a-half, during certain hours, 


| pressure is not enough. I give an inch pressure, | 


Mr. Cartwright—I think a number of gentlemen | 
are just coming from lunch, and think it would be | 


has just read, and I think the time would be very pro- | 


speaks of a gas engine that he has introduced, and | 
says that it is an expensive engine. I would like to | 
know what it costs, and what it costs per horse pow- | 


er to run it. There are several questions growing | 


which he is now setting up, I think, is to be a four | 


| Mr. Cartwright—In using your stoves do you em- 


| ploy any means for taking off the products of com- 
| bustion ? 

| Mr. Coggeshall—I have mine set Ina back 100m, 
| where it does not trouble us at all. If we had it in 
| the kitchen it would trouble us, perhaps, when meat 
was broiling; but it would not be trom the fames of 
| the gas because there are none 

Mr. Cartwriyht—You took no means for carrying 


off the product of combustion 

Mr. Coggeshall—No, sir; I would state that near 
the works which are running in Brooklyn, a man 
has established a factory for frying potatoes, and sup- 
| plying the hotels and restaurants of Coney Island and 
| Brooklyn, and he also ships then: to other places, I 
believe. These are fried in lard ; and the proprietor 
| says that, by using gas under one set of pans, and 
ooke under the other, he saves from 20 to 30 pounds 
of lard tothe pan. ‘That fact is attributable to the 


more even heating of the lard by the gas. 





Mr. A. C. Wood—Mr. President: I have had a 

] ft 7 ayY { 

short experience with a gas cooking stove ; and as | 

arrived at the actual cost of using if, my experience 
' 7 ° 

may be of interest to the members of the Associa 

| tion. 

In Jnly last I setup in my kitcheu one single and 

1 a , i 

| one double atmospherte ! stove, attaching a 

imeter to the same. With these two stoves was done 

fall the cooking, baking, ironing, and necessary kit 


f 


| chen work, except washing, for our family of seven, 


some portion of the time nine; and for 45 days the 


consumption of gas was 1,600 cubic feet, which, at 
#275 per 1,000 (about the average price of gas) the 
cost was $4.40, or 94 perday. For summer use, 
certainly, it is the « pest fuel that can be used 
Mr. Price—I understand the gentleman who intro- 
lnced the gas engine 1s the room d before Mr. 
McIlhenny reads his paper, I think it would be inter 
esting to hear something about the engine and per- 
haps Mr. Schleicher vill tell us something about its 
} cost and the cost of running it. 
Mr. Schleicher--I will state to the gentlemen of 


be Association that we have one of our machines on 


tl 


.xbibition at the Manhattan Gas Company’s works, 


t 
and it can be seen in operation there. The gas con- 
i sumed by this engine, according to experiments made 
in England and in Germany, is abont 21} cubic feet 


| per horse power per hour Ihe cost of running va 


ries according to the price of gas in different cities. 


| from eight o’clock until balf-past eleven, and from | [np some cities gas is very low; for instance, in Pitts- 


| half-past eleven until half-past one o'clock, I give | 
|them aninch and ahalf pressure, and we have no | 


| trouble in operating the stove to advantage. 


| Mr. Price—I have one of the same stoves in my 


| kitchen. That runs very satisfactorily indeed with | 
Mr. Neal—Before we adjourn, I wonld suggest that | nine-tenths pressure. I am three miles from the | 
if any gentlemen wish to visit the works of the Mun- | works, but I have heard no complaint in regard to | 
icipal Gas Company, it perhaps be best for them to | the pressure not being sufficient. I am not, how- | 
go now. | ever, at all sure that it is the best stove; and if any 
The President—I will add that you will be received one has any information on that point I would like 
with the utmost courtesy and attention, and you will | to have him furnish it. 


} 
| 


be furnished with all the information that you may| Mr, Cartwright—How much does it consume per 

desire, and which they are possessed of. { will also| jour? 
state that there is a gas engine in the gas works at the | Mr. Price—I am not able to say; but I should 

foot of Eighteenth street. I have never seen it, but | think, very likely, abc at seven feet. 

it is there, and I shall be happy to have any one of| Mr Coggeshall—I have used a stove, in my own 

you, or the whole of you, call and see it. You need | house, called the ‘‘ Metropolitan Gas Stove”; und | 
no card from me. The works are always open, and I it has given exceedingly good satisfaction. We use 

have sent word that some of you may come, and you itin the winter for broiling steak, or for broiling 

will fine some one to show you the engine and around | anything, for the reason that we can get such an in- 

the works. You will pardon me if I do not go with | tenge heat that we consider it is very much nicer. 

you, for I am very ill to-day ; and besides that, I have |The stove burns about fifteen feet per hour. We 

several daties to perform which will prevent me {rom | paye two places for cooking, and they are both going 
going to the lecture, and which will keep me busy at the same time frequently. We use about an inch, 

until past midnight. I have also been requested to | or an inch and a-quarter pressure. One objection is 

say that the room in which Prof. Morton is to deliver | tho sopping up of the little orifice of the burner, and 

his lecture will accommodate about four hundred occasionally we have to clean that out; after we have 

people, and that he will be glad to have you come and | gone so it works very nicely. I have sold quite a 

bring your wives, if you have any, and if not, your | nymber of the other stoves, and I have got one of 
sweethearts, and New York can furnish as many of| them also. I have two gas stoves at my house, and 
thore as you desire. (Laughter. ] 


The Association then adjourned until 2 Pp. u. 


they afford all the cocking facilities required in the 
way of broiling meats, 


burgh, where gas is $1 per 1,000, the cost of run 
ning an engine there is aboat 44 cents per horse- 
power per hour, which 18 4 narally cheaper than a 
steam engine, taking all expenses together. ‘Taking 
the matter of fuel alone, it would cost generally a lit- 
tle more to run it than to run a steam engine, but 
taking into consideration the attendance required for 
a steam engine, the amount of trouble and time 
it takes to kee p them suy plied with coal, to clean out 
the ashes and dirt, the water, rent, ete., the cost of 
running the gas engine wil generally be found to be 
cheaper than the cost of running the steam engine. 
T e cost of rnnning the engines which we have in 
this country will be ordinarily about 4} cents per 


horse-power per hour; but we expect to make them 


| more economical in this respect, and we hope by and 


by, to give a very respectable consumption to the gas 
works through our engines. In Europe we have been 
selling them to qnite an extent. Of course, we have 
there the advantage of restrictions against the steam 
engine. A steam engine cannot be put in a building 
where there are tenants living, and parties often have 
a good deal of trouble about putting a steam engine 
up, aud they take a gas engine. One objection that 
was made to the engine we had at the Centennial Ex- 
position was on account of the noise, but the present 
one is of much better construction. The German 
makers and the English makers have entirely discard 
ed tha old engine, aud ere making the new one. Jn 
one small place in Germany there is a manafactory 
where there are three hundred hands employed, and 
j where they make gas engines exclusively. We bave 
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started in Philadelphia only recently, for the gas en- 
We have 
been turning out some engines that we have set up in 


give is a comparatively recent invention. 


Philadelphia, and wi 
England States. We have put up one in Massacha- 
setts recently. We are finding a 
cause of the high price of ga 

gentlemen connected with gas companies in Europe 
who have already proposed to us to reduce the price; 


have sent some to the New 


slow sale for it be- 


There are several 


as the use of our engines will find « mployment for 


the pipes during the day tir 





when they are gener- 


ally idle. Besides, as the y are used during the sum 
mer as well as during the winter, the consumption 
will be steady, and the pipes will thus be constantly 
utilized by a large quantity of gas passing through 


them. The percentage that is charged for the cost 
of distribution will decrease in proportion to the 
quantity of gas that goes through the pipes 

lieve that by the use of our machi : 





gas a© a fuel can be made practicable. We have been 


making these gas engiues over in Enrope for som¢ 


| engine 


We be- 


time of large sizes, and have started to make them | 


here now, but we didn't think it prudent to begin 
with the largest sizes first. We sell them from $400 
to $750, according to the size. 
terially different from a good steam engine of the 
Bame size 

Mr. Liitlebales—What pressure would be required 
to run the engine? 

Mr. Schleicher—-They generally run better without 
any pressnre at all ; 


The price is nut ma- | 


stroyed, and it becomes necessary to guard against 
All the functions of the 
must be performed at precisely the right 


them with the utmost care. 
time and in the proper proportion; and therefore it 
is necessary that the machine should be constructed 
in the most careful and exact manner possible. 

Mr. Cartwright—Are not al) these things necessary 
in a well-constructed steam engine ? 

Mr. Schleicher—They are in 2 well-constructed 
steam engine, and that is the reason why such steam 
engines are selling at the same price as our engine. 
Where the same amount of care is bestowed upon the 
construction of a steam engine, they will be quite as 
but there ar 
engines put on the market to sell that are by n 


5 


expensive as ours: ea great many steam 


means well or carefully constructed, Such engines 


can of course be bought cheaper than our engines 


an, because, although every part of such a steam en- | 


gine does not work perfectly —th it is, is not finished 
7 


in the most exact manner—yet they do their work | 


and answer the purpose for which they are employed. | 


But in our engine, unless every part works with the 
’ 


1 
i 


utmost nicety, the machine will not operate at all. | 


Every function, however minute, must be performed 
with perfect regularity, at precisely the right moment 
of time. We have to put the highest class of work 
yn our engines. Besides that, we have very much 


larger cylinders, and very much larger pistons, for 


| the same power, than a steam engine. 


or, at least, very little pressure. | 


Mr. Littleheles—We had one in our works for about | 
eighteen months, and it was an intolerable nuisance, | 


for the simple reason that at the ordinary pressure it 


to supply this engine, we lost a dozen times more 


than the consumption of the gas amounted to. It 


seems to me very important that an engine should be | 


able to work at low pressure. 


Mr. Schleicher—They require a certain pressure, of | 
course; but the pressure with our machines is of very | 


little importance. As a general thing a little pressure 
is better than a high pressure. In Philadelphia the 
pressure, I believe, is from two to five incbes. We 
hive no alterations to make: 
nicely and smoothly. 

Mr. Littlehales—Would it work 
eight-tenths ? 

Mr. Schleicher—I believe it would 


it always goes along 
at a pressure of 


As I said, a 
little pressure is considered better than a high pres- 
sure. But if it would not work at that pressure, we 
could easily insert a pressure regulator. 

Mr. Littlehales—Do you consider that a pressue of 
eight-tenths is sufficient ? 

Mr. Schleicher—Yes, sir, I do 

Mr. Littlehales—Do you think half an inch wou'd 
be sufficient ? 

Mr. Schleicher—Yes, sir; we only require a certain 
amount, and that is very low; and we only require ¢ 
certain sized pipe to have the quantity necessary. 

Mr. Cartwright—Of course a machine of this char- 


acter is to be measured by comparison with a st 


eam 
engine of the same power. I would like to ask the 
gentleman why it is he considers the cost of this en 
gine to be less than the cost of a steam engine of 
equal power. Is it in the workmanship ? 

Mr. Schleicher—Yes, sir; it is of different work- 
manship. It is a finer class of work than that x 
quired on a steam engine. Steam engines can be 
You can get them from 
$100 up to &300 for one-bors« power, but our envin¢ 

f 


made of almost any quality. 


to work successfully, must be made very exactly and 


very fine, , 

Mr. Cartwright—You don’t mean to assest that the 
workmanship of the gas engine is superior to what is 
necessary for a steam engine, do yon ? 

Mr. Schleicher—Yes, sir, it is 

Mr. Cartwright—In what respect ? 

Mr. Schleicher—In many respects. ‘I'he openings 
of our valves must be made very exactly, 
give will not work. If there is the slightest irregnu- 
larity or defect the efficiency of the engine is de- 


or the en- 


Mr. Cartwright—I can readily see how that would 
add to the cost. 
piston the greater the expense. But 1 am very un- 


Because, of course, the larger the 


willing to admit that there is any more, or any better, 


would not run ; and in keeping up a higher pressure | ™ ork required on a gas engine than thers is ona| 


properly constructed steam engine 

Mr. Schleicher—We build engines in large quanti- 
ties in England as well as in Germany. In our Ger- 
man works there are about 300 engines made at once: 
They have speciel departments or factories for special 
parts; and althongh the cost of construction is very 


low, still, the prices even then are higher than the | 


price of ordinary steam engines. 

Mr. Cartwright—I do not wish to interpose any ob- 
jection, of course, to the gas engine, because, if a 
proper engine could be introduced, it would bea ben_ 
efit to the gas companies. But if an engine is to be 
introduced of excessive cost, either by reason of the 
extra workmanship upon it or the royalty that mus 


i | 
be paid, of course that places an embargo upon it at | 


once, 


Mr. Schleicher—We have already started the prices | 


lower than they are at present in England, although 
the wages that we pay are from 35 to 40 per cent. 


higher than they are in foreign countries. 


1 | Baxter engine. 
| probably have as perfect a system for making the dif- 


Mr. Cartwright—All that does not lessen the cost 
in com) arison with the steam engine, and the work 
done with the steam engine. 
The manufacturers of that engine 


ferent parts of the engine interchangeably as any 
other concern in the world, 


many or England. 


of a certain horse-power (take the Baxter for an illus. | 


tration, where the workmanship, if not equal to that 
of the gas engine, is certainly very little inferior to 
it), is yet cheaper than a gas engine of the same 
power. 

Mr. Schleicher—We are at present selling our en- 
gines cheaper than the Baxter. 


Mr. Cartwright—Perhaps there is an excessive roy- | 
if so, of course that would 


alty apon the engines ; 
make a very great difference in the cost. 

Mr. Schleicher—The royalty is not excessive. I 
again repeat that our prices are lower than the Baxter 
engines. 

Mr. Cartwright—Of equal power ? 

Mr. Scheicher—Yes; but there are 
great many second-hand engines in the market, and 
of course those can be bought cheaper. 
horse power engines are $400; and Vaxter's two-horse 
power engines are $400 our four-horse power en- 


at present a 


Our two- 


Take, fur instance, the | 


not even excepting Ger- | 
But still we find that an engine | ™ain, however, can have a very pleasant time; but I 





gines are $550, and Baxter's four-horse power engines 
8600; our seven-horse power engines are $750, and 
Baxter sells his six-horse power engines at $800. 
These prices are of course subject to some discount, 
but that is a matter of arrangement between the pur- 


chaser and the seller. 

| Mr. Mcllhenny—Before reading the paper that I 
have prepared, I would like to offera resolution ; and 
| before offering it I desire to make an explanation. 


It appears there is a provision in our Constitution 


prohibiting the Association from accepting any cour- 
tesies or hospitalities. It is either a provision of the 
| Constitution or a resolntion passed to that effect. I 


was not at the meeting when the resolution was 


assed, or I certainly would have had something to 
I ) 4 


say against it. It now appears that we are likely to 


leave New York without having an opportunity of 
meeting each other socially, and the nice sensibility 
| of the members, in compliance with the resolution, is 
| not likely to let us have that pleauve. I think tbis 
gathering should not be permitted to end without 
| having something of that kind, as has been the cus- 
| tom in nearly every place in which we have hereto- 
|fore met, I think we ought to pass a resolution that 
we will meet to-morrow, say at four o'clock, and have 
Major Dresser 


a dinner and a sociable talk together. 


| and I inquired at the hotel, this morning, to ascer- 
tain the terms upon which a dinner could ba fur- 
nished. A first-class dinner, gotten up entirely inde- 
pendent of the guests of the hotel, can be furnished 
for &6 a head; but the gentleman stated that he 
would furnish an ordinary dinner to all those who are 


stopping at the house, exclusive of wine, of course, 
}and all those who were not stopping at the house 


would be charged $1.75 each, whick is the ordinary 
price of a dinner at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. I 
want to get the sense of the Association on that 


point. It seems to me we ought to have some oppor- 
tunity of meeting socially, and it appears we shall not 


have an opportunity, except we make provision for it 


ourselves. It has been the custom, ever since this 
Association has met, to have something of the kind, 
and { hope we shall not leave this metropolis of the 
| country without having the privilege of meeting each 
other in some such way. I move, therefore, that the 
members of the Association furm themselves into a 
| dinner party to-morrow, at four o’ciock, and pay the 


| expenses themselves. 

Mr. Neal—It would be very pleasant to members 
to dine tegether, even if they partook of an ordinary 
| dinner; and after dinner there might be a good deal 
of friendly feeling and sentiment exchanged. I have 
| no doubt we should all enjoy ourselves very heartily. 

1 am in favor of the resolution. I think the proper 
| time for the dinner to have taken place would have 
| been this evening, if it had not bean for the lecture 
| that we are to listen to from Prof. Morton. I fear 
|that by to-morrow evening many of our members 
will have left the city. Ido not think that our ses- 
|sion will be protracted beyond to-morrow, at twelve 
o'clock ; and, for that reason, am afraid that many of 
our members will not be present. Those who re- 





think it is very important to have as large a gather- 
ing as possible. And I hope we will get an expression 
from the members as to their intentions, whether 
they propose to remain, so as to attend the dinner at 
four oclock to-morrow, or whether they will be oblig. 
ed to Jeave for home. I, therefore, would suggest 
| that we put it to vote, in an informal manner, in or- 
der to see what the sense of the Association is. 

Mr. Stanley—I move to amend the resolution of 
Mr. Mcllhenny, by making the hour two o'clock in- 
stead of four. 

Mr. Mcilhenney—lI accept the amendment. 

Mr. Harbison—There ave a few gentlemen present 
who cannot eat dinner in an hour, particularly when 
they have nothing to wash tbeir dinner down with. 
It takes longer to eat dinnor under these circumstan- 
ces, and I think if the gentlemen sit down to dinner 
at two o'clock, they will not get through in time to 
| take the three o’clock train for home, 
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A Member—That depends upon the length of the 
neck. Laughter. 

Capt. W. H. White—Itis eminently fitting and 
proper, it seems to me, that we should have some 
pleasant social gathering of this kind when we meet. 
We always do so, except when we come to New York 
city. The resolutions adopted by the Executiv: 
Committee were wisely adopted, 1 suppose; but this 
little dinner, gotten upin an informal manner, by 
every membor paying for his own dinner, and by 
those desiring to drink wine, paying for their own 
wine, is certainly independent and strictly upon dem- 
ocratic principlas.’ After we have eaten dinner we | 
can have a social talk together, and there will still be | 
ample time for members to get from the hotel to the 
trains. There are horse cars and stages to take you 
to the depots, and there is the elevated railroad to 
take you, if you are not sufficiently elevated your. | 
selves to get there, down to the five o'clock boat — It 
seems to me that when we meet every year we shonld | 
have a real social, pleasant time together. This has 


been the custom with the New Engiand Association 
for years. The most pleasant part of our meeting 
together there is the social little banquet ;we have 
there sometime during the session. It isso also with 
our foreign brethren. Both the French and English 
Aasociations never think of meeting without havinga 
dinner. It cultivates a spirit of kindly feeling be- 
tween the members, which is one of the purposes of | 


our Association ; and I think we should by all means 
have this little gathering. For my part I heartily 
endorse the resolution, and hope that it will pass. 

Mr. Cornell—lIf it is desirable to get through with | 
the dinner earlier, so that members may take the | 
afternoon trains for their homes, let the hour be fixed | 
at one o'clock. 

Capt. W. H. White—I would suggest that ths reg- 
ular hour for dining at the Fifth Avenue Hotel is two 
o'clock, and the proprietor would mnch prefer to give 
us onr dinner at the regular dinner hour. The hotel 
desires to give those who are boarders their dinner | 
without extra charge; and, of course, they would 
prefer to do so at the regular hour. 

Mr. Price—I will take the resporsibility of asking 
how many of the gentlemen present can make it con- 
venient to be at the hotel to-morrow at two o'clock ?. | 

Nearly all of the members in the room signified 
their intention of being present. 


Mr. Helme~-I would suggest that as we are not go- 
ing to have but one session to-morruw, we prolong | 
the morning session until after twelve o'clock, say, | 
until one. That would give us an hour to get ready 
for dinner. if we sit down promptly at two o’clock, | 
we will get through in ample time, for those who wish 
to do so, to leave for home. 

Mr. Price—I would like very much, personally, to 
have something like unanimity in this matter. TI at- | 
tended a banquet at the New England meeting, two 
years ago, and I enjoyed it very much. The one wa | 
had in Washington was also very enjoyable. I like | 
the suggestion of having a dinner tomorrow; but if} 
we do I hope it will be pretty unanimously attended. | 
It would not be very gratifying to have but 20 or 25} 
members present ; but if nearly all the members can 
attend I hope the resolution will be adopted. 

The resolution, as amended, was adopted. 

Mr. Helme -I would suggest that some hour and 
place be fixed when gentlemen who intend to be pre- 
sent will give their names. 


A memLer--I move that a committee be appoiated, 
consisting of Capt. White, Mr. Helme, and Major | 
Dresser, to take this matter in charge. Carried. 

To be continued, 





Natural Gas in Missouri.—Kansas City, Mo., 
expects, soon to be lighted with natural gas. In va- | 
rious places around the town, people who have sunk 
artesian wells have struck gas veins. At Wyandotte, | 
two miles off, there is an abandoned salt-bore that for | 


five years has given off 25,000 feet of gas a day.— | tric machine that had shaken every muscle of our 


Polytechnic Review. 





| henceforth to be 3s. 9d. per 1,000 feet. We are, you 


| company. and we ourselves feel very confident that 


| produced by that agent. I oall it advisedly av exper- 


Crystal Palace District Gas Company. 
—_— 

Mr. Magnus Ohren, secretary of Crystal Palace 
District Gas-Light Company, of London, has kindly 
favured us with the following report of the half-year- 
ly meeting of that company, from which we make the 
trie light. Ep. 


The half-yearly meeting of this company was held 


following extracts—refering to the ele 


at the Albion Tavern, Aldergate street, London, on 
Thursday, Oct. 19., Erasumns Wilson, Esq , F.RS 
in the Chair. 


The reports and accounts which have already been 
published were read. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the re- 
port and accounts, said — 

Gentlemen —We are able upon this occasion, as | 
upun past Occasions, to make a satisfactory report 
with regard to the progress of the company during 
the past six months, You will observe that we have 


taken advantage of the opportunity which has been 


thrown in our way of obtaining a contract for a con” 
siderable supply of coals, which will last us unti! | 
March, 1880. ‘I'he advantages which we derive from | 
having this stock in anticipation, and at our hands, | 
will show themselves in the after profits which we | 
hope to be able to make during our working. 

We have also recurred to a custom which com- | 
menced at a very early period of our existence—that | 
of reducing the price of gas to the consumers, and, as | 
you will perceive by the third paragraph of the re- | 
port, the price of gas to the general consumers is | 


see, by degrees, coming down to the minimum price 


| 
} 
charged in the Metropolis, This reduction has not | 


been made without carefully inquiring into the state | 


| of the finances of the company. We have also used | 


our best exertions to maintain the deyree of purity | 
of gas which is judged best suited to the purposes of | 
our consumers. The last paragraph of the report | 
will tell you how, after having allotted a portion of | 
our profits to the reserve fund, we are still able to 
carry over £914 to the profit of the succeeding half 


| year. All these points show the healthy state of the 


the concern is working aswell as possible. But there } 


| 
} 
is no doubt that some of the shareholders may have | 
had their interest in gas manufactare somewhat in- | 
fluenced by the reports which hava reached them on 
the subject of electric light. Epidemics of diseases | 
occur from time to time, epidemics of discovery, epi- | 
demics of alarm. 

We are dealing with one of the leading products of 
the country—coal—and we are converting it into the 
material of our manufacture. It has been proposed | 


of late years to make electricity subservient to a sim- 


| ilar purpose, and an experiment upon a very large 
| scale is at this moment being made in Paris, in order 
| 


to show the amount and extent of light which can be 


iment, because, as it is carried out in Paris, it would 
be inapplicable to practicable purposes. It has been 
conceived that because there is a great light which 
has been modified by careful contrivances it mast | 


naturally be a thing which is to supersede other | 
modes of obtaining light. But there is another side 

to the question. We may buy our advaniages too | 
dearly, and the buying of electric light would simply | 
tend to our bankruptcy and ruin. At the present | 
woment it is impossible to obtain the light or regn- | 
late it without an amount of expense which would | 
render it highly extravagant. In fact, the light, even | 
in itself, is only applicable at the present moment to 
the public lighting of streets ; it would be impossible | 


| to introduce it into our houses--to place the control | 
|of the electric apparatus under the direction of our | 


housemaids ; for we might be seized in the middle of 
the night with a tremendous fit, that would make us 
believe that the end of the worid was at hand, and | 


then find out perhaps in the morning that it was some | 
little neglect on the part of the manager of the elec- 


bodies to our very toes. We have troubles enoughin 





| nal, 


the control and management of coal gas; our trials 
would be greatly enhanced if we had to deal with an 
element that requires such careful, sueh scientific 
manipul ition as electricity. I believe that the small- 
est electric light that can be at present produced is a 
blaze amounting to a light of 1,000 candles. Now, 
this blaza would be so great that it would put out the 
eyes of those who looked upon it, and it would pro 
duce such deep shadows as to render the roads at 
night even more dangerous than they would be in 
perfect darkness; but as man is never at a loss for 
contrivances, a method has been discovered by which 
the light may be reduced to 700 candles, which is not 


so unmanageable or uncontrollable. A sepurate ap- 


| paratus, worked by a steam or a gas engine, is re- 
I : u Zile, 


quired for each group of lights, abont 300 yards 


japart. The position of the matter at the present mo- 


ment is such that it need not excite the slightest ap- 
prehension in our minds that so useful an article as 
that in which we deal is likeiy to be interfered with 
for a considerable number of years. Of course, sci- 
ence is progressive. There is no calculating to what 
limit science may advance; butif the agitation ot 
this question is calculated to produce cheap gas 
shares, my advice to every one here would be to buy 
them. 

The alarm will not induce me to sell a single share, 
It might be supposed that su+h a great light as 700- 
candle power cannot be obtained by any other means; 
but I am informed that Mr. William Sugg, who is 
now making experiments upon this subject in Paris 
and at home, has succeeded in producing a burner, 
which, with a consumption of 300 feet of gas per 
hour, will produce a light equal to the electric light 
I have been referring to. An 8 horse power gas en- 
gine, to work the electric machine, consumes 300 feet 
of gas per hour. With the electric light, the candles 
must be coustantly changed, whereas the gas burns 
continuously. Of course, at the present time we are 
not sufficiently acquainted either with the process it- 


| self, or with its various details to come to any very 


satisfactory conclusion; but it may be fairly stated, 
with regard to the experiment which is going on in 
Paris, that when the Exhibition is at an end this elec- 
tric light wil! come to a close, and that it is rather to 
be regarded as an ornament to the present display 
which is taking place in Paris than asa practical, 
solid application which would make us feel that it 
was a thing to be dreaded. My conclusion would be 
simply this, not to fear it in the slightest degree, but, 
nevertheless, we may keep our eyes open to the pro- 
gress of science, and be prepared, when the opportu- 
uity arrives, to avail ourselves of it as well as others. 
I now beg to propose that the report, with the ac 
counts appended thereto, be reveived, adopted, and 
entered upon our minutes. 

Mr. F. L. Linging seconded the motion, which was 


unanimously agreed to. 





Connellsville Coke.—About 42,000,000 bushels 
of coal are required to manvujacture the 63,000,000 
bushels of coke produced in the Connellsville district. 
Che coal is of unususl quality, and stored in the earth 
in an unusual manner. It is in thick veins, unusually 
soft, and is mined for three-quarters of a cent per 
bushel, with which pay miuers are satisfied, owing to 
these advantages, and also to the measurement of all 
the gobbing into the bushels for which they are paid, 


| there being nothing tcreened out.—Coal Trade Jour- 





Economy in Wealth.—The French work peo- 
ple are saving, as everyone knows. (Guizot gives the 
following as the canse of the prosperity of the nation: 
‘* Habits of prudence have penetrated all classes 
[here are very few families, even among the lower 
classes, that spend all their income. A single mann 
facturer in my town of Sisieux puts by, and has long 
been doing so, 600,000 francs a year. The wealth of 
France has at least duubled during fifty years; and, 
is the population has augmented during that time by 
only one-tenth. It is obvious that the comfort of the 
people has increased enormously. 
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— , in al would be inevitable if we thus made each r’s ace 
Corrected Illuminating Power. ould be inevitabl ” ra , , 
—— |quaintance, with the opportunity of mutually ex- 
C ¢C C : ¢ | changing our ideas and experiences 
Time of nad pd ne re One great difficulty which a young man has to con- 
Oct Day ut ae = Sy te — tc | tend with at present is his inability to examine the 
which = 5 + a.5 ener ‘. , — “EE _—_ 1: 
2 , ae oe ty = | various processes and new modes of working which 
1788. Test wer wm" 2g. r— =~ « 2 Y. 
made E cn 2 o S = | are In op¢ ration at the various gas works; for | y ex- 
7 S s | perience he is taught that he is not sure of a cordial 
—— reception, as he is not able to introduce himself to 
Tarek = Fs Pp }the manager as a brother manager; whereas, if the 
2 16.29 17.61'20.36:17.18 16. 5 | ? yA 
Between | various assistants were acquainted with each other, 
29 16.85 19.56 20.99 17.65'16.46 they would feel at liberty to call upon each other, as 
92 
9.30 A.M | occasion served. 
30 16,85 16.89 20.10 17.99'16.35 . . 
' . ' sila I have been struck with the marked ability shown 
fl a he 
31 ‘ 8 17.03 19.5817.811/16.19 in the address of Mr. Corbet Woodall, delivered be- | 
Nov lPp.M fore the British Association ot Gas Managers at the 
; 18.13 2 7 ge1¢ : 
l 16.65 18.13 20.00 17, 16.01 June meeting, and cannot refrain from quoting from 
it, as ring 2 gas Mar aining 
» 88 17.80'20.00 17.77 16.24 it, as showing the gas man’s training. 
eee | **T make these remarks because I wish—treading in 
Average 16.62 17.83 20.17 17.71 16.29 the steps of several of my predecessors in this chair— 
SAT Pe Ew to draw the attention, especisily of our younger mem- 
4 16.98 18.10 20.45:17.33 16.78 | . i. 
bers, to the growing necessity for thorough prepara- 
tion on the part of those who are to fellow, and ob- 
' tain success, in the profe §s10n of Gas Engineering. 
6 : 56 20.59 17.20 16.44 | What [urge is that the question of training be- | 
_ = 5 an —e comes, year by year, of greater moment; ‘‘rule of 
‘ b ei | 2 ' ’ oS ie ~ lf 42 | a ad gs 7 . 
|thumb ” less possible ; and, to quote a rewark of Mr. 
~ 16.08 17.36 19.73:17.46 16 Bruce Bell, ‘‘an uneducated engineer is as likely to 
. succeed as an uneducated schoolmasté 
a 16.8 7. ) 17.68 16.49 = —_— 1 - 9 } 
te I appreciate the difficulties which would be encoun- 
Average 16.50 17.52 20.11.17.45,16.53 tered in ihe formation of an association such as I pro- 


Sugg-Letheby burner 
E. G. LOVE, Gas Examiner. 

Fires.—An extraordinary fire occurred at Prestone 
on Monday evening. Ashopwoman, in the employ 
of Mr. Parkinson, oil and lamp mercbant, Church 
street, in showing a customer how to trim a lamp, 
took up a measure of benzoline oil in mistake for par- 
affin to pour it into the lamp, when itignited. Being 
frightened, she then threw down the oil, and it flowed 
over the shop in flames, igniting everything it came 
in contact with, inclading ot»er oil. The whole of 
the premises were speedily in Hames, and the shop 
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[We are not respon for the opinions expressed by Cor 
respondents. ¢ poe a ases, Slit isig 
communications with their ames and address in f , 
for publiction, unless des 1, but a guarantee of ge 
faith.—Ep., 





Proposed Association of Gas Managers’ 


Assistants. 
To the Editor of the Gas-Light J 
Dear Sir :—I am desirous of making your valuable 
journal the medium whereby I may bring before my 
brother gas assistants and clerks a subject which I 
feel is of vonsiderable importan¢ 
By way of preface, allow me to call attention to t! 
fact that the success of gas managers associations | 
been prove j bey nd all doubt. Wow to come to tl 


sebject in hand. [ think it wil! be freely adm ltt 
that a gas manager has to fill a position in whicl 
many and varied qualifications are necessary; and 
the course by which a young mau is fitted for this 
important office is strewn with many difticnities. S 
if any means exist whereby these obstacivs could | 
lessened, and the course made a littie mors certain, | 
think that advantage should be taker ct the sam 
Now, although I do not pretend ¢ ve panacea 


for all the ills, still I claim that great gevd would x 





sult from o forming among ourselves an agso- 
ciation, to be known by some such name as the 
‘‘American Association of Gas Assistants and Clerks 

and that there! y, if we suc ced to the charge of gas 
works, we will act to greater credit to ourselves and 


more profit to our eiaployers ; for I feel that it does 


not need any argument to show that those resu'ts 


pose ; but, after mature deliberation, I feel that they 
are more fanciful than real, that they could easily 
be overcome; and that if a sufficient number of the 
| young men, filling positions similar to wy own, wou!d 
unite with me we could form an association such as I 
bave mentioned, and make of it a lasting success. 


ASSISTANT 





Temperature of Flames.—Signor F Rosetti 


has made the temperature of flames the subject of a 


series of investigations. For this purpose he made 





use of the calorimeter of his own invention. The! 


maximum temperature of a 


found to be 1,360° Cent., obtained by the o 


3unsen flame he has 
ym bustion 


of one volume of gas ane two and one-fifth volumes 


and house were completely gutted. A large stock of of air. The admirsion of either a greater or less 


piamable goois was destroyed.—The Ironmonger. 





) quantity of sir reduces the temperature 





pressure have but a slight influence on the tempera- 


ure. Tho flame given by gas diluted with its own 
volume of nitrogen shows a temperature of 1,180°, 


l h three volumes of nitrogen, 1,040°, 


ind dilute d with 
[The same degrees of dilution with carbonic acid 


S 


1ow respectively 1,100° and 780°, Among other 





temperatures noted were the following: From Loca- 
telli lamp, 920°; stearine candle, 940°; petroleum 
lamp, with chimney, 1,030° ; the same without chim- 
ney, illuminating part, 920°; sooty envelope, 780 


ucoholic lamp (alcohol, 0.912), 1,170 ditto (aleo- 





1,180 The difference in the heating 





power of alcohol resulting from widely differing per- 


iter is considerable. — 7he Engineer 


septages of 





Painting Iron Work. 
= 
Ata receni meeting of the Liverpool Engineering 
esident of the Society, Mr. C. Graham 
Smith, delive. >d an address upon the paints used for 


Society, the } 


ironwork. FH : said the usual varieties employed for 
preserving it « gainst corrosion may be divided into 


lead, iron, ox le, silicate, and tar paints. Differences 


of opinion ex: .t as to the relative merits of the first 
three descrip ons, but the experience of many is de- 
cidedly in fav or of lead paints, when of good quality 
und mixed \ith good oil, without spirits. A little 
vhite lead m <ed with the red makes it go further and 
isier to wor) into corners. If the coats are put on 
vith pure red ead, owing to its weight it is liable to 
run off: but the last coat should cousist of red Jead 
lone. The t.r paints are more often used for iron- 
work which not to be seen, such as water piper, 
floor plates o! bridges, and girders which are to be 
ynilt into mas »nry or brickwork. It is cheap and an- 
wers well for such purp»ses, and for sea-work, as it 
is said not to foul so readily as lead or other paints of 
i finer deseri;tion. A good rough paint of this class 


’ 


may be made by heating ordinary coa! tar, and mix 
: with it finely sifted slacked lime, in the propor 

tion of between half a pound and a pound of lime to 
i gallon of tar, adding sufficient naphtha to render it 
»f a convenient consistency for laying on. This com- 
position should be applied while hot, but care should 
be taken not to keep it over the fire too long, or it 
will lose its essential oils, and be reduced to a sub- 
stance in all points resembling pitch. Some positions 
admit of the paint being sanded, in which case it 
should be done, as it adds to its durability. Before 
painting ironwork it is usual to give it a coat of 
boiled linseed oil, applied hot; this forms a kind of 
varnish, and is found to be an excellent preparation 
for the after coats of paint. Opinions differ as to 
when the coat of oil should be applied. Some engi- 
neers specify that the iron should be brushed over or 
dipped in oil while hot from the rolls. The efficacy 
of this method is doubtful, as the iron, in undergoing 
its workshop manipulation, is subject to rough treat- 
ment, and portions of its surface are sure to becomo 
exposed. Others specify that the iron should be 
brushed over with hot oil just previous to the various 
portions being placed together. This answers well 
for ordinary work, as by the time it has gone through 
the workshops the blue shales have to some extent 
been knocked off. These shales are in a greater or 
less degree inseparable from the manufacture of the 
iron; but it is very important that they shonld be 
re:noved by some means or other before the paint is 
put on, for if not, in a short time they will peel off 
and bring the paint along with them. The best way 
to guard against this is to have the ironwork put to- 
gether in the yard and tested previous to either oil or 
paint being put upon it. A slight rust will form over 
the whole surface of the work, which will cause the 
blue shales to fall off. The rust shonld then be 
scraped off and the whole of the work rubbed down, 
which will render the surface peculiarly fitted for re- 
ceiving the after coats of oil and paint. ‘Lhe oil 
should follow up as closely as possible the man clean- 
ing the work. It is almost needless to point out that 


; the efficiency of this method entirely depends upon 
Changes in | 


the thoroughness with which it is done. —Horduware, 
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: , 1878, avitevican Gas “Lignt Hourivat, 231 
A Chance for the Ele*iric Lamp.- flempstead, L I...... 25,000 100 GAS ENGINES. 
Brazilian Minister having received from his Goveru- Jersey City .....006 os 386,000 °“) 120 130 Schleicher, Schumm & ('o., PI lelphia, Pa. 240) 
ment authority to invite proposals for the illumina-| jamaica, L. I......... 25,C00 pw ae OC RE ENG : 
igs : : , . 20, I in, Boston, Mass 23 
tion of the City of Rio Janeiro, will receive bids from | Jacksonville, Ll! 120,000 i §2 8 5 pHENG RS 
ree . as . 
e'tizens of the United States up to December 2d, Lewistown Maine... 400,000 100 70 SO C. H. Meyer & Co., Pt phia, Pa 231 
they will be opened at Rio, on January 1, 1879. The Edina, Oli0) ./.s.<.s0ses 60,000 10 C. Gefrorer, Philadelema, ra 22 
oontract with the British Gas Company, which now Bonds 30.000 O0 PROC & ‘SSES. 
s ; : : : : S | : . pop dncpcomeapt w York «i 238 
illuminates that city, will expire in March next. Min-| Laclede St Louis Mo. 1,200,000 100 75 Lowe, Philadelphia, Pa 238 
ne Borges yesterday received a telegram from his | Long Branch......... 20 «40 y) GAS FIXTURES, 
Government announcing that that company would | New Haven, Conn... > 140 Mitchell, Vance & Co »w York tity 232 
dispose of all its material, buildings and machinery | Peoples, Jersey City 80 L. 3 Ne es xl 
i i as ? : = S. L. Merchant & Co., rk Cit 239 
for $2,651,756. 6 Ba 95 
sds. 15 HOOKS, 
meen : Roop les of Albany. 650.000 100 7 t ra onsume! M N 231 
Prices of Gas Coal. ee 1.000 1000 : 3 . Q 
ee | Peoples of Baltimore 25 {4 48 a 
heat Youghiogheny 5 5. “6 Bonds.... LOG - 
oore’s 50 ; ° sie 
Re ceibaccipieesnkes 5 35 Plainfield, N. J....... ee? spt — 
Despard Marion...... )} 5.15 Perth Amboy ..... : ae ¥: sel ’ 
- tat tg Orrel..... | (a 3.85 at Baltimore. Kochester, N. Y...... LOO 50 { A Gas ties § ng 2 Ss rieer, 
Murphy Bun : > &§.25 Woonsocket, R. I 50,000 100 95 Tey 
Chesapeake and Ohio | Halifas N. S........... 100.000 10 148 THOROUGHLY EFFICIEN IN EVERY BRANCH OF 
eAgency Goal. vecces 1 8.25 t.00 at Richmen 1. Pree ochoge semkae aig 150.000 , 1173 THE BUSINESS, ¢ GOOD ¢ — TER AND 
Newcastle. eavesce secseve 3.75 @ B85 San Francisco Gaa- HABITS, AND STRICTLY RELIABLE, 
Provincial....... eerseseees ‘ 15 @ 4,50 Co.. 8. Frisco Cal ne 
a * ‘ og We A ‘ te wa nr : . - epaAppereanu: ean 1 . 
neo Hall ome eng St. Lonis, Missouni.. HOO, 00 ie 7 DESIRES TO CORRESPOND WITH GOOD PARTIES, 
ra ; . P 
.BCe BLL vercccsscccccesse 8.00 Stillwater, Minn...... 50,000 50 
= Saugerties, N. N.... 15,000 100 ) it \ Vv TO ENGAGEMENT 
Gas Stocks. Troy, Citizens.. ..... 600,000 ) 
- POIGAO, CIO. cccc0sc0 Ww i r atta G.E., Am. GAS-LIGHT 
Quotations by G. W. Close JIr., Broker and | Wa: b ington, D. C 0) 00 _ 
Dealer in Gas Stocks WanKien : ) 
a % One erceece eee » i‘ 
(with W BB Scott & Co.,) . ' € yk S$ PN 
o4 LT N \ pebichaeee nl Jersey City gas st <, Sold at auction, EF A LE 
“4 NE STREET, New mK City : ’ ; ; 
” We Tonite se SSb1SK. Sh-sharcn nf Mateepellinn, ot Mew York r 
November |6, 1878 oo ai ; 
1064; $1510 serip, of same company, @ 938, 


5?” All communications wlil receive part 
ts?” The following quotations are based on the pat value 
of $100 per share. xg 





— 
as, Uo.'eof Nv. 2. City. 

Capital. Par. Bid. Asked 
Central, 466.000 50 a 80 
Harlem 1,800,000 50 35 43 
ry Bonds 170,000 103 
Manhattan...... 2.0.00. 4,000,000 50) «147 150 
Metropolitan. ...... 2,500,000 100 105 108 
F Serip... $1,000,000 a oF aye 
BEI iccasscowsassinass 5,000,000 100 455 65 
si Roncs, gold. 900.000 1000 95 101 
DEO TICIIG ic ic cscasene 1,500,000 100 9 75 80) 
- Bonds 750,000 95 98 
New York........ $090,000 100 75 5 
Northern......... ansage 270,000 50 100 


Gaa Co.’s cf Brooklyn. 





Brooklyn 2,000,000 25 115 120 
Citizens...... 1,200,000 20 55 60 
- Scrip .... 220,000 1000 90) 95 
Peoples.......... ; 1,000,009 10 15 20 
* Bonc.. ..., $ 325,000... -- 95 

si Scrip ..... 300,000... = 75 80 
Metropolitan........ 1,000,000 199 55 60 
Pe eis snsk desceaaasas 1,000,000 25 50 56 
- CR iciscscca 700,000 1000 — 40 
Williamsburga ....... 1,000,000 50° 80 90 
F Scrip ; 90 95 

BING COs. a sacessscecess 200,000 100 80 90 
Union Co. E N. Y... 25 — 50 
Richmond C©o., 8. I. 300,000... 80 90 


Out ef Town 


Gas Companies. 


Bath, Maine........... 70,000 100 

Buffalo Mutual, N. Y 750,000 100 65 70 
vs Bonds 200,000 1000 95 100 
Baltimore, Md........ 2,000,000 100 95 98 
™ Otis., gold 1,000,000 95 101 
Bayonne, N. J....... . 100 90 
Brockport, N. Y...... 25,000 100... 80 
Citizens, Newark..... 918,000 50 —— 95 
” “* Bads. 124,000 — 105 107 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills 128 130 
Cincinnati G & C Co 190 
Derby of Conn....... 160,000 100 60 80 
East Boston, Mass. . 25 114 120 
Elizatethtown, N. J. 300,008 20. — 130 

Fort Wayne, ind..... 100 


100,000 100 95 100 
700,000 = 2! 


Hannibal, Mo......... 
Hartford, Conn 


vo 
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CAPACEHEY, 750 


SAS. T. SUTTON, 


Small Station Meter. 


FRET PER TOUR. 


Pose. DEEKSKILL GAS WORKS PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


~ Dulee's Tnproved Gas Screel. 


19 TREMONT ROW, 


» 25 JAMES P. MAHAN, Treasurer. 


CHAS. H. MEYER & CO., 


,OSTON, MASS. 


227 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
9s IMPORTERS OF 
_ LAVA TIPS AND SCOTCH TIPS 
v3,| ALL ORDER DELIVERED FREE TO NEW YORK, 
59-*4 
2o4 
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i344] ANY COMPANY DESIRING THE 
"eo CES OF A 


=) To Gas Companies. 


SERVI 


“" THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL MAN, 


Engineer, Manager, 
Seperintendent, 


Idressing the office of this 





can learn of one by ac 


A permanent situation more desirable than a 


or 


Journal 
la ge salary, 


Can furnish the very best of New Yurk and New England ref 


erences, 57- 


20 | CATHEL’S 


~| CAS CONSUMERS 


- MANUEL, 


236 | Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glance, with- 

vee 283 | ont any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity 
and money value of the Gas consumed. Also the best method 

~ of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light. 

poe It will be tothe advantage of Gas Companies to supply 

233 | theirConsumers with one of these Guides, as a means of pre- 

2°3 venting complaints arising from their want of knowiedge in 

a regard to the registration of their meters, For sale by 

223 A, M. CALLENDER & CO., 

283 42 Pine Street, New York Room 16. 
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FARMSR’S PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 


WiLLia MM 


RARMER, 
ARCHITECT AND CENERAL CAS ENCINEER, 


ROOMS 87, 89, 91, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





00 





WILLIAM FARMER may be consulted upon ail matters relating to the Manufacture of Illuminating Gas. 


Wiil furnish Speciticatious, Drawings, 


and Estimates for the Erection of Gas Works of any Capacity, and will erect the same either on Commission or by Contract. 


Having made the Construction of Gas Works a Specialty, perfect satisfaction can be guaranteed. 
Sole Agent for the FOULIS HYDRAULIC MACHINE for Drawing and Charging Retorts. 
Sole Agent for the AITKEN and YOUNG PROCESS FOR MAKING ILLUMINATING GAS. 





PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS. 


EXHAUSTER (Screw Propeller) for Gas or Air, and Condensation. 
HYDRAULIC MAIN for Reducing Pressure on Retor'ts. 
Naphthbaline. BYE-PASS DIP PIPE for reducing the Pressure on Retorts, Etc., as per cut above. 
for Scrubbers and Washers, Etc. 
etted) for Economizing Space and Building Material. 











MOVABLE DIP PIPE tor Reducing and Equalizing the Pressure on Retorts, 
DUPLEX CENTRE SEAL ior Keeping all the Boxes in a set continuously in action 


DUMPING BARROW for Wheeling Coal, Coke and Lime, Ete. 
ZIGZAG SCRUBBERS for Napbthalizing the Gas and Removing the Tar, Ammonia, and 


SELF-ACTING WATER DISTRISUTOR 
TOWER SCRUBBERS (Jack- 


REFERS BY PERMISSION TO THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN. 


Professor B. SILLIMAN, New Haven, Conn. }). HOSTETTER, President Pittsburgh Gas-Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GEN. UHAS. RooME, President Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. C, VANDERVOORT SMITH, Engineer Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. ¥ 


GEN, A. HICKENLOOPER, President Cincinnati Gas-Light Co., Cincinnatti, Ohio 
A. W. BENson, President Brooklyn Gas-Light Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


©. GCEFRORER. 


Manufacturer of 
GAS BURNERS. 
GAS HEATING AND COOE ING APPARATUS 


FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS. ETC. 
No. 248 North Kighth Street, Philade'phia 


GEO. W. DRESSER, 


How to Bur Gas. 


sued containing the paper of Mr. Jas. Somerville, 
as read at the last meeting at Cincinnati, together 
with a table, taken from Prof. Chandler’s lecture 








shades, ete., of different kinds of glass, 





nies to distribute gratuitously among consumers. 


Under this title a neat little book has been is- | 


showing the loss of light resulting from the use of | 


The book is intended for sale to Gas Compa- | 


|use better burners and shades, one-half of the | 


fault-finding will cease. 


TRINITY BUILDING 


| The price is $10 per thousand. Orders may 


ROOM 89. 111 BRUADWAY. | be sent to the office of this Journal. 


JOURNAL des USINES a GAZ. 


Societe Technique de L?Industrie du Gaz en France. 
ISSUED ON THE 5ru OF EACH MONTH 


MESSRS. SERVIER, MONNIER, AND ROUGET, EDITORS AND MANAGERS. 


THIS JOURNAL CONTAINS ALL THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION 
RELATING TO GAS MANUFACTURE IN I'RANCE. 


Subscriptions Received at this Office, rices Post-paid, $3.50 Per Annum, 





S. L. HusTED, President Laclede Gas-Light Company, St. Louis, Ma. 
E. VANDERPOOL, Engineer, Newark Gas-Light Company, Newark, MN. 7 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO, 


Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS! 


And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 


Also Manufacturers ¢? 


Fine Gilt Bronze and Marble Clocks, werranted best Time 


keepers Mantle Ornaments, &¢. 
Salesroom, S36 DROADWAY. 


NEW YORK 
Special designs furnisned for Gas Fixtures for Churches 


| Public Halls, Lodges, &c. 


CI V i I j ENGI] N By ER. | If Gas Companies can induce their consumers to | 


ADVANTAGES OF THE STRAP FILE. 

ist. It is simple, strong, and easily used. 

2nd. Preserves papers without punching holes. 

3rd. Will always lie flat open. 

4th. Allows any paper on file to be taken off, with- 
out disturbing the others. 

We will furnish to our subscribers this impovcant 
article for preserving in a convenient form, the num- 
bers of the Journal as it is issued, at the very low 
price of $1.25, Sent either by Express or Mail, as 
directed. 

By mail the postage will be 20 cents, which wiil be 
added to the price of the Binder. Send orders to 

A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 
42 Pine Street, Room 18, New York. 
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Three dollars. 
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NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND | 


GAS COAL COM’Y 


Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 





GAS OALS. 
tH E 


PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 





MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF | Michiel maaan 
YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 
Santee AND PREPARED FOR 

This Company !s prepared to furnish any amount of their 

ustly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to 
apy point reached by railroad or navigation. on most favor | es 7.N . &. ) =e ,@% EX ) Sa @ | ris, EE: S_ 
able terms, 

{ ——()) 


General Office—8S9 Wood Strect, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
Branch Office—120 Water Street, 
° CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
wILLIAM A. McINTOSH, President. 

.. CARNEGIE, Vice-President. 
’, P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer, 
~“HOMAS AXWORTHY, Agent | 

851-17 at Cleveland, Olio, 


Tieir Property is located in the enebiaiiais Coal Basin, near Irwin’s and Penn Station, 

m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 
OFFICES 
No. 11 Merchants Exchange, Phila. 90 Wall Street, New York. 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side. 
Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Ambor, N. de 

THE NEWBURGH 


Orrei Coal Company, | CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 


Mines et Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. OF WEST VIRGINIA. 





‘ Ses oe | 366-ly 











Company's Office, No, 52 S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Ma. ; Stems SL : . 
C, OLIVER O'DouNELL, Pres’t. CHAS, MACKALE, Sec’y, | Offer for sale the following Coals, from their Colliery CANNELTON, Kanawha County West Vir 
Cuas, W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build nia delivered at RICHMOND, \ 

ing, 111 Broacway, | ms. va wi — ~Y TAIT 
This Company oer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest | | Ora" N INES I y ON \ N I~ 2 | re 


warket prices. 
‘It yields 10,995 cnbdic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 Ibs, of | ck owledged to be the most valuoble ENRTCHER prod 
good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one | ibic faet of GAS of 64°54 C ANDLE POWER: COKE 


bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount . 4 
CAN NET TON CAKING COQCQVATLA. 


of coke of good quaiity. 
Ithas been for many years very extensively ised by various ‘ ati ~ - Lar 

Gas Companies inthe United States, and we beg to refer to MAXIMUM YIELD, 5.06 cubic feet of Gas per pound of Coal—A yield of 4°78 enbic feet per Ib 

the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York (as Light Com- | ~8°*Y® 16 14-100 Candle-Power, a . 

panies of New York; the Brooklyn and Citizen’s Gas Light COKE, of very tine quality 1453 pounds produced from one ton of coal 

Companies of Brooklyn, N. Y[; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 7 x m > -17 

pany of Baltimore, Md., aud the Providence Gas Light Com- J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia, 

pany, Providence, R. I (PERKINS & CO., 45 South Street,N. Y. ; 


‘ed in this country 1 t SS LO yielding 10,000 


7 
32 bushels, of xd quialit 





Best dry coals siinped from Locust Point, wharves, and SALES AGENTS - DANIEL W. JOB & CO., 91 State Street, Boston 
rompt attention civen to orders for chartering of vessels, — — sie J wettal teih . oe sins dot eerie Ss ig ata 
: ao1y n ‘ ais (H. W. BENEDICT & SON, New Haven. 





PARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY The partnership hetetofore existing between the undersigned, under the style of Pe?tNns & JOB. 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 3 horeby discontinued by mninal consent. 


DESPARD COAL Either partner is autZorized to sign the name of the firm in liquidation. 
NEW YORK,) JamEs D, Perxrns, } 





To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. BOSTON. } Aug. Ist. 1878. Danie, W. Jus. § 

Agents, PARMELEEK BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, N. Y. 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston. } " —— ‘ ww » . : 
Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia. The business of the late firm of PERKINS & JOB, in NEW YORK, will be continzed by the under- 
Wharves Locust Point p -igned under the style of PHRAINS & CO. 
Compaty 8 Office, 15 German St. } Baltimore. 6 15 South Street. ) James D. Perxrns, ) 

Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: wen | ew York, Ang. Ist., 1878.5 F. SEAVERNS. JR. } 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas any 


Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light C _ 
NJ. Weshington io Laie Goon; Portland el The business cf the late firm of PERKINS & JOB, in BOS 7 ON, will be continued by the undersigned 


Company, Maine under the style of DANIJEL W. JOB & CO. 
*," Reference to them is requested, 204-4 91 State Street, 


Boston, August Ist, 1878.) Dantex W. Jos. 





TYRCONNELL GAS COAL., 


MINED IN TAYLOR COUNTY, WEST VA. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
Company’s ottice, 82 8. Gny si Hattimere COAL AGENCY. 


CHARLES W. HAYS, Agent, Room 7,111 B’way,N. Y. | FOR THE SALE OF THE SUPERIOR 
SHIPPING PoInT—Baltimore, Md. 


miarnunmncmacon winno KANAWHA GAS COALS, 


ing power of over 16 candles. Forty bushels of very supcrio | “em ween mmm. 
Coke, with little Ash and scarcely any clinker W-iy 








A. SO. 


FORT PITT CAS COAL 


This Company is prepare! to supply any amount of their 
Celebrated Gas Coal 
to all points reached by rail or lake throughout the West. 
THE FORT PITT COAL COMPANY, 
OFFICE, 33T LIBERTY STREET, 
434-19 PITTSBUKGH PA, 





CANNEL, 
SPLINT, 
and STEAM COALS. 


From the Kanawpa and New River Regions, on the Line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rai‘roads. 
C. B. ORCUTT, Secretary. | (OFFICE No, 7 WALL ST. 
J. J. GORDON, Sales Agent.’ NEW YORE 
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M'NEALS & ARCHER, 











BURLINGTON. N. J, 
® 
& 
a 
or beak 
© 
S&S 
L. 
CAST IR ON PIPES 
FOR WATE R AND G AS. - 
~ DAVID S. BROWN, %Presideit JAMES P. MICHELLON, Secretary, 


BENJAMIN CHEW, Tr asurer WI LIAM SEXTON, Superintendent 


STER IRON 
Se “35 ououcesTs CITY, N. 4, 
Ce sages 









& 


Castlrol cast Water ies, Stopes rin Aires atl Mt, 


Office No. 6 North Se venth Street, Phil: udelphia. | Ber 


WARREN FOUNDRY an MACHINE CO,, | 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N, J. 
NEW YORK casita 153 BROADWAY. 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 











D. WOOD & CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 


FOR GAS AND WATER 
Lamp Posts, Valves, Etc. 


Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 


400 Chestnut Street. 
JAMES MARSHALL & CO. 


| 
| Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


| GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES 


| Works, ISth, 19th, 20th and Railroad Street. 
Office, No. 23 Nineteenth Street, 


N.B.—Pipes from 8-Jncn and upwards cast in 12 ft, lengtus. 
te" Sop a for Cire ular and Price List, 


ROBT. CAMPBELL & Co. 
CAST IRON PIPES, 


FOR WATER AND GAS, 
Valves, Fire and Dock Hydrants, 
Lamp-Posts and Flange Work, 

ich Castings for Gas Works, &e. 


' ; = Office 112 Leonard Street, N. t, N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. —— 


B. §, BENSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





Cast es ‘Pipes and Tidings 


PHILADELPHIA. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


ne ae d 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MANUFACTURERS 05 





AND 


Cas and Water Mains. 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and WMiine Work. pment, feet lengths 


Office & fF t SE Ad | e at 
Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. ane ae 


iH. R. SMITH & CO., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPE, 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 


AND PIPE WORKS. 
| OFFICE AND WORKS—CARROLL, PIKE, SMALLMAN 
AND WILKINS STREETS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA 





GRANCH CASTINGS, LAMP Posts,Et.. WM. SMITH. ast IRON GAS 8 © WITER PIE, 


Foundry, Cor, of York and Moyer Streets, 


(Pine fre “einch an yards cast vertically in 12 feet | Manufacturer of all kinds of GAS and WATER PIPE 

Ap aimee h and upwards cast t cally in 12 fee eS eee ee wn eee I 
| all CASTINGS USED AT GAS AND 

HEAVY AND LIGHT CASTINGS OF ALL KINDS. WATER WORKS, 

DAILY CAPACITY 125 TONS. 


chase. My Pipe is Smooth, regular in weights, and cast ver- 
tica ly. 
N. B.—Pipe from 3 inch and upwards, cast in 12-ft. lengths, 
\ 6” SEND FOR CIRUULAR AND PRICE LIST. + 


sz Our Works connect direct with eleven railroads centers 
ing 1n this city, giving as unequalled facilities for shipping to 
a)! poluts, at the lowert rates freight. 


%e ofer special inducements to parties wishing to pur- | Several Thousand 2, 3, 4,6 and 8 Inch 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes on 
hand, for immedinte delivery. 
|s FITTINGS FOR GAS WATER MAINS’ 


a 


S. S. DECATUR SMITH, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
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| MURRAY BAKER, 
Practical Builders.) 


And Contractors for the 
Gas Works, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL THE LATEST AND MOST 
IMPROVED APPARATUS AND TOOLS FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBU- 
TION OF COAL GAS. 


& 


Erection of 


§@ WORKS AT THE RAILWAY DeEpors, 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 


We manufacture Bench 

mersed Multitubular,” 
Dry-Lime Purificrs, Dry Center Seals, Telescopic and Single 
Gas Holders, Wrought Iron Trussed Roof for Iron or Slate, 
Wood and Iron Trays for Purifiers, C and Coal Carts, 
Wrought Iron Screening Shovels and Castings, and Wrought 
Work of every description for Gas-Works, 

As Mr, Murray ts a Practical Draughtsman, we will furnish 
plans and specifications to parties or assoc ‘lations, or will wait 
personally upon parties contemplating the construction of 
new works, or the alteration or extension of old ones 

The most satisfactory references can be given, if required 
of the experience and commercial fairness which character | 
izes our dealings, 

We would respectfully inviie Western men to call and see 
out patterns and works here, MURRAY & BAKER, 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Castings, 
and Atmospheric 


Washers, “The Im- 
Condensers, Wet and 


oke 


GEO, STACEY. HENKY RANSHAW WM. STACEY 


GEO. STACEY & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC 
GAS-HOLDERS, | 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
Cast and Wrought Iron Work 


Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works, 


Foundry on MILL STREET; Nos, 33, 35, 87 and 39. 
Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STRERT ¢€ 
cinnati, Ohto, 
REFERENCE, 


Cincinnati Gas-Light Co, | Baton Rouge, La,, Gas vo 
Indianopolis Gas Co. | Saginaw, Mich., Gas Co 
Dayton, O., Gaslight Co, Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co. 
Covington, Ky., Gas Co. ! Peoria, [1L, Gas Co, 
Springtie'd, O., Gas Co, | Quincey, 1ll., Gas Co 


| Champaign, Lils., Gas Co. 
Carlinville, [lL., Gas Co, 
Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Uc 
Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co, 

, Vieksbuarg, Miss.. Gas Co 

| Denver City, Gil, Gas ve, 


Terre Haute, Ind., Gas Co, 
Madison, Ind., Gas Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Gas Co. 
Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. 
Burlington, lowa, Gas Co, 
Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. 


R. T, Coverdale, King’r Ciacinnati and others. 


BROWN & OWEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Gas ald Water Works Supplies. 


Particular attention given tothe alterations of old works 





Estimates and Drawings furnished. 
Address all communications to 
N. W. Cor, 12th and Noble Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


420-ly 





MACKENZIE & SAYRE MANTF’G CO., 


141 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Gas Works, Smelting Works & Machinery. 


Proprietors of P, W. MACKENZIES PROCESS AND APPARATUS 


Gas from Ordinary Gas Coals, enriched with 


Making Heating Gas for Smelting, Melting, Puddling, Forges, 


434—1ly 








P. W. Mackenzie’s New Engine and Boiler. 


1842. DEILY & FOWLER 1878. 
LAUREL IRON WORKS. 


ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


URERS OF 


HERRING & FLOYD, 
Oregon Iron Foundry 


738, 740, 742 and 744 Groenwich St,, N. Y 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR 


MANUFACT 


CAS HOLDERS, 


SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC—WITH ¢ 
OR WROUGHT IRON GUIDE FRAMES, 


GAS-WORKS, 1S7 





spe ree CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Ret each, We are prepared to furnish Ii rs, Wrought Iron Roof 
ames, Ben Castings, Condensers, Scrubbers, Purttier 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND Frames, Bench Castings, Condensers, : 
N Drips, Bends, Tees, and all other Iron Work connected with 
AIR CONDENSERS: CONDEN- Gas Works, Previous to 1868 our Mr. D. built nine Gas Works 
7) ‘ , , ’ 
SERS; SCI eBBERS and fifty four Holders. Since lat da ve have built three 
wet and dry), and Gas Works and forty-six Holders. We superintend in pers 
EXILAUSTERS the erection of all our work, and would refer to the Gas Com- 
44 d h sive : 
for relieving Retorts from pressure panies at the following places, where we have built Holders 





since 1868: 


BENDS and BRANCHES 


of all sizes and description, Lancaster, Pa. 
f 


Williamsport, 1 
Bristol, Pa. 
Catasaqua, Pa. 
Kittanning, Pa. 
Hazelton, Pa.! 
Freeport. Pa, 
Huntingdon, 
Sera Pa. 
‘thlehem SS), 
Sharon, Pa 
Canter, Pa 
Annapolis, Ma. 
Parkersburg, Wes, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


FLOYD'S 
MALLEABLE 


PATENT 


RETORT Lip. 





SABBATON’S PATENT Pa 


FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 
SELLER’S CEMENT 
stopping leaks in Retorts. 


Pa. 





Penn Yann, 
for Watkins, N. Y. 
N 


Glouceste 





GAS GOvVv NO RS, Youngstown, O Saler my N.d. 
Steubenville, O, Mou nt Holl y,N.d 
and everything ceanected with well regulated Gas Works, at | Zanesville, O. Pis ‘ld, N.J. 
low price, and in complete order, } Mansfield, O j Engl ‘ ( Bo 
N.B.—S'TOP VALVES from three to thirty inches—! yarion, oO. | Dover, Del. 
very low prices, | Belleaire, O, ) Pittsfield, Mass. 


SILAS C. JAMES R. FLOYD. | Athens, O. | Meriden Conn- 


CONTINENTAL WORKS. 


ROWLAND, Proprietor 
Nook. 


HERRING, 


T. F. 
GREENPOINT, BROOXLYN, 


» 


MAN TUKER OF 








ENGINEER AND 


GAS-HOK IDE Rs. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


andall other articles c 
Distribution of Gas. 

Proposals given for the net 
Towns, Mansions, and 














onnected withthe Manufacture and 


Plans and Specitications prepared 





and essary Plans for Lighting 


ANY MAGNITUDE. ( 


Monnfs 
Manufactories,. 


GASHOLDERS OF 


NATIONAL GOAL GAS COMPENY. 


JESSE W STARR & SON, 


Camden Iron Works 


Camden, New Jersey, 

Office in Philadelphia No. 435 Chesinut St,, 
where a member of the ne can be seen 
between 12 m. and 2 p. m. daily. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52 


Elevator on Pear! Street. 


H. P. ALLEN, President. 
The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS but from later 
nost essential improvements. more appropriately called the 
AL LEN-HARRIS, or AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process 
for making *‘ Water Gas,” bythe decomposition of super- 


a ated steam,in fire-clay retorts, set similarly to those in ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARAT'S FOR GAS 
‘oal Gas Works, is an established success, More than One a= 

Hundred Miilion cubic feet of gas have been made under WORKS, 

this process, and for permanency and brilliancy as well as 

economy voth to the manufacturer and consumer : it is Supe- WW ht I ne R f F ’ Y 

rior to any gas made by the > old, or any other met hod. roug ron oO rames, 
Our process is not intermittent bi it continuous , he steam 


For Retort and other houses, 
quired for setting them in the 
model, WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCKUBBERS and EXHAUSTER®? 
for relieving the Retorts from pressure, PURIFIERS, varying 
from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying ce pacity, 


‘Wrought Iron Lime Sieves 


Station Meters of all sizes, 


and the oil are admittec Retorts and all castings re- 
run for days without 
besides the steam, are 
3% gallons of Petroleum or 
lant gas. 

Rights for sale, 


{ into the retorts by gauge cocks, and 
change All the materials required, 
of Anthracite coal and abcut 
Naphtha, per 1000 feet of bril- 


latest and most improved 


17 lbs. 


Inquire of the President. 


for Purifiers. 


GAS HOLDERS. 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE 
With cast iron guide ana suspension frame GAS GOY 
ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from 1 
48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER orGAS. Street Main con 





> a . . actio such a8 BRANCHES, BENDs, Drips, SLEEVES, etc. 
for making Illuminating | ™ : nS i Lenton 
; : : | STOP? VALVES, from 8 to 30 inches, for both Water and 
Cannel or Oil. Also, Mackeuzies Process for Gas. 
Boilers, Ete. Also. 


Wrought fron Work. 


| Alithe Smith and Sp*et Iron work required in and niecu 
| Gas Works, 226-01 
JESSE W. Tu 


STARE, JESSE ‘WV STaRR 
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@,. IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER, 


WITH ENGINE ATTACHED ON SAME BED PLATE. 


P. H. & F. M. ROOTS, Pattentees and Manufrs, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 
8. 8. TOWNSEND, General Agent, g Cortlanat st. NEW YORE 


my ss s 
COOKE & BEGGS, Selling Agents. 6 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


ae 
i ‘ 








> 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THIS EXHAUSTER. 


il. It is simpler than any other Exhauster. The internal operating parts consist of only two pieces, cast entire, and can not get out of o. de 
2. Every part requiring care or attention, is external and easily accessible. All changes, adjustments, and repairs are made from the outsids 
3. The revolvers, though practically gas-tight, do not run in actual contact, hence there is no friction, and a great saving of power effected 
4. They are built in the most complete and substantial manner, and of any required size, with steel shafts and improved journal bearings 
5. We furnish Exhausters and Engines combined on same Bed Plate, as shown above, or the Exhauster only, as may be required. 
6. We also furnish Bye Passes and Gas Valves on improved plans, also Exhauster Governors and Elbows, Pipes, Drawings, etc. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, giving details of capacity, speed, power required, price, and references to parties using them. 


P. H. & F. M. ROOTS. 


—————— 














. Works: 7 um . a . ee = Works : 
| LOCKPORT, PA. Established 1864. wr. savace JUNCTION. MD, 


GARDNER BROTHERS, 
Manufacturers of Clay Gas Retorts and Retort settings 


J. H. CAUTIER & CO.., | LACLEDE MANHATTAN 
CORNER OF FIRE BRICKS AND FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
APewrw sr , r CHELTENHAM, MO. ADAM WEBER, 
JER SE 1 C IT) 9 N ? J. Hand and Machine made Retorts and Settings, Superior | (Successor to MAURER & WEBER.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF and Tiles for Whitwell’s Hot Blast Ovens, Blast Furnace | : 
and Cupola Tiles, Etc. Office and Works, 15th Street, Avenue C. 
Manufactures of 
2 f all shapes and sizes. 
Gas House Tiles, | y pnts Pot Clay. Fine Ground Cla yend Fire Bricks. Sewer | Of all shapes and sizes. 
Pipe, Etc. FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 
Ground Clay, Fire Brick an? 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 
J. H. GAUTIER, 
393-ly Cc, E, GREGORY 


GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, GAS RETORTWORKS RETORT WORKS. 
Fire Bricks for Siemans Gas and Glass Furnace. Bricks | nanan. 
Clay Gas Retorts, Fire Bricks and Tiles FIRE BRICK AND TILES, 
Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. b.. oe Pine pane ue sie = | now. Articles of sian description made to order at or 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Brooklyn Clay Retort 


AND “STANDARD SAVAGE” 
FIRE-BRICK WORKS. Fire Brick. Vile and H‘urnace Blocks, 
Manufacturers vf Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks, Gas House ,ND 
and other Tile, Cupola Brick, etc. Dealers in and Miners of As 
Fire Clay and Fire Sand. Clay bank at Burt’s Creek, New 


Sole Agent for New England) MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF FIRE CLAY. 


_ H, SPRAGUE, ‘ 
86 a Street, Boston, § OFFICE‘ No. 876 PENN AV'E., PITTSBURGH,PA. 


Jer ‘ey. Manufactorv: Van Dyke, Elizabeth, Richards and 
Partition Streets, Brookiyn, N. ¥.@Office, No. 88 Van Dyke 
Street. 
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~ NEWCASTLE AND PROVINCIAL GAS COALS. | 


THE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO EXECUTE ORDERS FOR 


NEWCASTLE COAL, (NEW PELTON, 
ALSO FOR THE BEST QUALITIES OF 


PROVINCIAL GAS COAL, 


DELIVERED AT ANY PORT IN THE UNITED STATES. 





We supplied nearly 100,000 tons of Provincial Coal to some twenty-five different Gas Companies in 18% 7. These coals will yield in practical use fully 
10,000 Cubic Feet of 16 1-2 Candle Gas---40 Bushels Coke. 
f. SEAVERNS. cme PERKINS & CO. 45 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAS RETORTS, 


FIRE BRICK, 
Retort fittings, 








Valve Manf’g Co 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
93S to 054 River Strect and 67 to S3 Vail Ave. 


ot FURNACE & CUPOLA LININGS TROY, NEW YORK. 


OF EVERY DEScKIPTION, | BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VALVES. 
Sewer Pipe and Drain ‘Tile. Sriquaenmtige uae babes so mae oatiaR 


Indicator etc.) for Gas, Water and Steam— 
FINEST QUALITY GLASS HOUSE) 
POT CLAY A SPECIALTY. | 


HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATORS. 


a fa sry . | ALSO 
=a ve 916 Market STREET, ST. LOUIS. | 
THROUGH ©. ARS. LOADED AT FACTORY FOR ALL ACCESSIBLE POINTS, FIRE HYDRANTS. 





Esta bli shed in TSAS. 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, 


Office Foot of Houston street, E. R., N. Y. 


GAS RETORTS, TILES and FIRE BRICK 


Of all Shapes and Sizes. 


FIRE MORTAR, GLAY and SAND. 


ARTICLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION MADE TO ORDER AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


res ~BORGNER & O'BRIEN 


[MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts and Retort Settings, Fire bitin Tiles, Etc. 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET BELOW V1INE—PHILADELPHIA, 


18 Years Practical Experience. GASSHOUSE WoRBS a Spectulty 448 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


REFERENCES FURNISHED. 





co A. =a the use of gas for Cook- tion. We will print with 


We would respectfully ing, Riveting and Manu- your imprint, and with 
call attention to a aad Pe turing purposes. such alterations as you 
phlet which we have pub-| We wouid solicit. an ™@y Wish, in any quantity 
lished for distribution order, feeling sure that a the following rates: 


among gas consumers, IN promotion of knowledge 500 . . $20 
the expectation of in- among the public gene- 1000. . . 35 
. 1 4 ‘ ‘ \ a 

creasing the Gas Con- rally of the ease and com- 2000 . . 60 


sumption, by answe ring fort of Gas, in its many) |. 

the questions most often uses, will increase the de-| Single copies 10 cents. 
asked over the counter,| mand, and largely repay Copies furnished trom 
as well as for introducing the small cost of distribu-| this Office direct. 
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INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 


The U. S. Centennial Commission 





HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


3 HARRIS, GRIFFIN & CO@., cn 
12th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., U.S, A., 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the “use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number {of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 





Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, 
Secretary, pro-tem 


Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R, HAWLEY, 
Director General President. 


GROUP JUDGES. 
AMERICAN. | FOREIGN. 
Pror. JOSEPH HENRY, LL.D., Secretary of Smithsonian Institution, Wash- | Sir WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Great Britain. 
ington, D. C. |; JUL. SCHTEDMAYER, Germany 
Pror. F. A. P. BARNARD, S.T.D., LL.D., President of Columbia College, N. Y° Mr. E. LEVASSEUR, France. 
Pror. J. E. HILGARD, Washington, D. C. P. F. KUPKA, Austria. 
Pror. J. C. WATSUN, Ann Arbor, Michigan. EDW. FAVRE PERRET, Switzerland. 
FENERAL HENRY K. OLIVER, Salem, Massachusetts. 
GEORGE F. BRISTOW, New York. 


oo —- —_ 











‘SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Coal and Iron Exchange, 21 Cortlandt Street, N. Y, 
BUILDERS OF} 


° WwW We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS 
Machinery and Apparatus for Gas orks. and others interested in the topics treated of, the fol- 


‘SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Ss 


lowing Books, at prices named : 





GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAM KICHARDS, 4 to, 
with numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cioth binda- 
ing. $12. 


WASH- 


Compen 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MANAGEWENT 


| OF GAS WORKS, by W. C. Hotmgs. 8 yo- Cloth 
$1.50 


ANALYSIS, TELCHNICAL VALUATION, PU. 
RIFICATION and USE OF COAL GAS, by 

Rey. W. R. Bowprren, M. A., with Engrayings. 8 yo 
Cloth, $4.50. 


Steam Engines, Boileis, Pump 


NEWBIGGINS HAND BOOK, by THomMAS NEwstc- 
GIN, C. E, $3.75. 

GAS CONSUMERS HAND BOOK, by Ws. RIcu- 
ARDS. C. E. 18 mo, Sewed. 20 Cents, 

GAS CONSUMERS MANUAL, by E. 8S, CATHELS, C.E 
10 Cents. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THOMAS 
Box. Second edition. $5. 


Pipes, Tees, and Bends. 


AIR AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 
ERAL OILS UTILIZED BY CARBURETTING AIR, by 
OwEN C. D,. Ross, Member Institute Civil Engineers. 
S vo. Cloth. $1.50, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING, by HirroLyTe FonTAINeE, Translated 
from the French by Paget Higgs, LL.D., Assoc, Inst, 
C.E. $3. 


STEAM JET EXHAUSTER and CONDENSER, 


Office, Coal and Iron Exchange Building, Cortlandt cor. New Church Sts. 


The above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 
price, 

We will take especial pains in securing and forwarding 
any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. 
All remittances must be made by Check, Draft, or Post Office 


Money Order. 
A. M, CALLENDER & CO., 


Room 18, No. 42, Pine Street, N. Y. 


THE LOWE GAS PROCESS, 


S. A. STEVENS & CO, 
SOLE AGENTS. 
ROOM 87, ASTOR HOUSE. 


P. O. Box 1110, NEW YORK. 
AND 
| 400 430 WaxnoT Strext, PHILADELPH«A. 


S and WATER STOP VALVES. 


‘ 
r 


LL, Secretary. 


~ 
4 


CHARLES W. ISBE 


Isnett’s AUTOMATIC STREET PRESSURE GOVERNOR, Pressure Regulator for High Districts. 
y-Pusses, Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 


aators, Governors, B 


Mackenziek and Isneurn’s Patent DEODORIZING PROCESS. 
aud Heaters. 


IspeLy’s Patent ( 
PLANS, DRAWINGS and SPECIFICATIONS furnished. 


Send for Prices and Information. 


Mackenzie's Patent ROTARY GAS EXHAUS'VER, 
G. G. PORTER, President. 


ERS and SCRUBBERS. 
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T. C. HOPPER, Pres’t and Gen’l Sup’t. WM. H. HOPPER, Vice Pres’t. WM. N. MILSTED, Treas. WM. H. DOWN, Secy 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
; Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Registers, Meter Provers, Pressure and 
Vacuum Gauges of all description, Exhauster Governors, Experimental and Glazed Dry Meters, Sugg’s Dluminating 
Power Meters, Cresson’s Gas Regulators, Station Meters, Dry Centre Valves, Governors for Gas Works, Ammonia Test 
Meter and Apparatus, Bar and Jet Photometers, Etc., Ete. 


Agencies. ) Sole Agents for W. Sugg’s Photometrical and Analytical Gas Ap- - Americaa Meter Co. 
37 Water Street, Cincinnati. | paratus, Standard London Argand Burners and Double N Burner. | 512 West 22nd Street, N. Y. 
20 South Canal Street, Chicago. } : ) Arch and 22nd Street, Phil’a 
2028 Clark Avenue, St. Louis. { A full assortment kept at the Manufactories and Agencies, where | 122 and 124 Sutter Streets, San 
} orders may be addressed. \ Francisco, Cal. 


HARRIS, HELME & McecILHENNY, 
Successors to Harris & Brother. 
ESTA BTIStTLwD ASss., ., 
PRAGWIGAL GAS WECWR MANUFACTURERS, 
Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos, 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pe 
To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 


Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus ; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 938 Vk ars) and from ov per onal SUPETVUSLON of ait 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 


WASHINGTON HARRIS. WILLIAM HELME. JOHN McILHENNY. 


WILLIAM W. GOODWIN & CO. 
No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No, 142 Chambers Street, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meter:, 
Lamp Post Meters, Mtc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum he 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 ingh), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry and Web Gov 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia ‘lest Apparatus complete—also 

Testing aud Chemical Apparatus of ail kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


CGoodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


W. W. Goodwin is the author of the History and Principles involved in the use of Lowe’s Jet Photometcr Also Patentee and we are the 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS Of the onIGINALand ONLY DIAL whereby the CANDLE POWER and PRESSURE can be instantly read, and all others are infringements 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and ali apparatus connected with the business. 


All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 


T H E Pp L U MB E R | Portland Cement, 


Roman Cement, 
— | Keene’s Cemen', 


\ as PJ } y) RTI WD IW | Selluss Gas Cement. 
SA Ni TARY LN GI NEER | English Fire Brick, No. l. 
9 dt hod) - ) CO) See, Fuk) eB. Ye dhe ud) Pid) BLL 0 


cs Silica Fire Brick. 
| {MPORTERS. 


CHAS. F. WINGATE, Editor. | §. L. MERCHANT & CO., 


53 proadway, New York, 
DEVOTED TO THE DISCUSSION OF QUESTIONS OF Just below Trinity Church. 344-ly 
| §@ Remit 10 cents postage for “ Practical Treatise on 
SANITARY E o. 
NGINEER Ww =< a ee ea rs — 
EERING, WATER SUPPLY, DRAINAGE, HEATING, AND LIGHTING. Now READY AND FOR SALE, 
Published Monthly at $1.50 Per Annum, FODELL’ Ss 


This Paper aims to enlighten the public on all SANITARY SUBJECTS. Its Editorials are written for | System of Bookkeeping 


ae ee The Technical Articles are for the Engineer, Architect, and Mechanic. So far FOR GAS COMPANIES. 
as it treats of Gas-Lighting, it aims to throw light where many other journals thi i ir i ; 
: , § nk it to their interest to a ee ee be sent either In Wheck, P, O. Order 
mislead and spread darkness. | Price $5, which snould be sent eithe A 
| or tegistered Letter, 


A-oong its regular contributors are MR. FE. 8S. PHILBRICK, C. E., Boston; ROBT. BRIGGS, ©. E Biank Books, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 


> 





Philadelphia- Con. GEO. E. WARING, Sanitary Engineer, Newport, R. I. ; and other able Specialists. tem, ‘wil be supplied to Gas Companies, by applyyng to W. P. 


SPECIMEN CoOP1Es SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. } FovELL Vailadelphia, or 
x > ‘ . - , | A M. CALLENDEK & ©O 
THE AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., JAMES BUNTING, Manager. Offic? GAt-LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., N. Y. 


No. 207 Pearl Street, New York. | 

































24.0 American Gas Light Fournal. Nov. 16, £878. 


A Cc. WoonD’sa 
CAST IRON PIPE CUTTER 


i PATENTED MAY 23rd, 1876. 
PRICES REDUCED TO MEET THE TIMES. 


W e have been able to reduce the cost of Manufacturing, and desire to give our Customers the benefit at the following 


REDUCED RATES: 
No. 1 cats 3, fand 6 inch Pipe $7 
No. 1 1-2 cuts 4,6and 8 in. Pipe, $85 
No. 2 cuts 8,1O0and 12in. Pipe, $100 
No. 6 cuts 16,18 and 20 in. Pipe, $225 
NO. £euts 24and 80inch Pipe, $275 


No. 5 cuts 56 inch Pipe, SITIO 




















For larger sixes Special Contracts 


will be wade, 





It will cut a Continuous Line of Pipe in a Trench or Building 
As well as loose Cast or Wrongkt Iron Pipe, Shafts or Columns of any size, leaving the ends clean, smooth, and square. 
Our Macl ines for cutting 20 and 30-INCH PIPE have been farnished the Manhatten and New York Gas Light Companies ; also for cutting 12, 20, and 30 
inch Pipe to the Boston Gas-Light Company. The smaller sized Machines have been in piactical use in various parts of the vountry by Water and Gas Companies, 
“a oe two years, and all with the most satisfactory results. Address 4 
. C. WOOD, Syracuse, New York. © BROWN & OWEN, 20th and Filb i 
“hs : : . : ert Sts., Philadelphia. 
HERRING & FLOYD, No. 744 Greenwich street, N. Y. MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 36 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. : 








prewey of 


SILENT GAS ENGINE. 


Always Ready to be Started, and to give at once Full Power. 


NO STEAM TO MAKE OR MAINTAIN. 
NO COAI, NO ASHES, NO DIRT. t 
NO FIRE, NO DANGER, NO EXTRA INSURANCE. 


NO GAUGES, NO PUMPS, NO I BAKGA¥S. 








ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE. 


BURNS COMMON GAS. 


AVERAGE CONSUMPTION PER HORSE POWER, 


21 1-2 Cubic Ft. Per Hour. 


COSTS NOTHING WHILE STANDING, LITFLE WHILE 












RUNNING WITHOUT DOING WORK, AND WHILE 
WORKING THE GAS IS PRECISELY REGULATED BY 





THE GOVERNOR IN PROPORTION TO THE POWER 


DEVELOPED. 


yi TL th 


SIZES AT PRESENT OFFERED, 2, 4 and 7 H.P. 












LARGER SIZES TO ORDER. 


THE NEW OTTO SILENT GAS ENGINE. 


Unexcelled for Convenience and Economy in running Gas Exhausters, Tar and Ammonia Pumps, Hoists in Ware- 
; houses or Stores, Ventilating Theatres, Halls and Buildings, Driving Electro-Magnetic Machines, 
And nseful generally for all work of small stationary steam engines. Where work is intermittent, trouble with a steam boiler and engine is at its maximum, but 


tit* winimwn with a gas engine. For particulars, prices, ete., apply to SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
<t@15 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


